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AMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS 


REMINISCENCES OF AN INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. By T. C. Arthur. 


Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s, [Neat week. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN;; or, Unity and Federation of the Empire. By F. P. de Labilliere, 


Fellow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of ‘‘ The Early History of the Colony of Victoria.” With Chapter on ‘‘ Imperial Defence,’’ by Sir George 8. 
Clarke, R.E., K.C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Just ready. 
Professor Sir J. R. SEELEY says: ‘‘ Iucomparably the greatest question which we can discuss.” 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI AND THE PRE-RAPHAELITE MOVEMENT. 


By ESTHER WOOD. With 8 Photogravure Reproductions of Rossetti’s Paintings. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. 
‘* Regarded as an appreciation of the wider significance of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of Rossetti’s art and try, her book is a fresh and luminous 
contribution to the literature of the subject. The photogravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.’’— Times, 
“The best book yet written on Rossetti and the pre-Raphaelites.”—Daily News, - 


THE MODERN REGIME. By EH. A. Taine, D.C.L. Oxon, Author of “A History of 


English Literature,’’ ‘“‘ Notes on England,” &c. Vol. II. just ready. Translated by JOHN DURAND. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. 


AMONG THE MOORS: Sketches of Oriental Life. By G. Montbard, Author of “In 


Egypt,” &c. Superbly Illustrated. Royal 8vo, cloth, 16s. 
LARGE PAPER EDITION, strictly limited to 100 copies, each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 
*‘ A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of Morocco than are to be found in sober and solid works on that dilspidated and crumbling bulwark of Islam.”’—Scotsman. 


CHINA to PERU: Over the Andes. A Journey through South America. By Mrs. Howard Vincent, 


Authoress of “‘ Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water,” ‘‘ Newfoundland to Cochin China,” &c. With Appendix by Culonel HOWARD VINCENT, C.B., M.P. With 

















numerous Itlustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. [Zn preparation, 
IN the LAND of the TUI: my Journal in New Zealand. By Mrs. Robert Wilson. Illustrated. 


A TRUTHFUL WOMAN in SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. By Kate Sanborn, Author of “ Adopting 


an Abandoned Farm.”” Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 64. | Ready, 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
SARAH: a Survival. By Sydney Christian,|FIRE ISLAND. By George Manville Fenn, 


Author of “Lydia.” 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. Author of ‘The Black Bar,” &c. Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 


THE STORY of MY TWO WIVES. By One of Cn fw day 


THEIR HUSBANDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOLUME. 


A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. By Edith E. ‘THE EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark Russell, 


CUTHELL. 2 vols, crown 8vo, cloth, 12s. | Author of “ The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. [ Ready. 


FRA PAOLO SARPI: the Greatest of the|PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.—Two New Vols. 


Venetians. By the Rev. ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, D.D., Author of “Count | Uniform crown 8vo vols., with Photogravure Portraits, cloth extra, 3s. 61. each. 
Campello and Catholic Reform in Italy.” With Illustrations and Facsimile Letter. By the Rev. E. J. GOUGH, M.A., of Dundee.—The RELIGION 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. of the SON of MAN. 


TALES from WESTMINSTER ABBEY TOLD to By the Rev. J. MORLAIS JONES, of Lewisham.—A CUP of 


CHILDREN. By Mrs. FREWEN LORD. With a Portrait of Dean Stanley, anda “ Mr. Mor‘ais Jones has the fervour of the best Welsh eloquence. His book is well worthy 
Plan and View of the Abbey. New and’Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, boards, 1s. | to take its place with the best of the list.”—Jritish Weekly, 


LOW’S STANDARD NOVELS BY POPULAR WRITERS. 


Ia Uniform Crown 8vo Volumes, bound in cloth, HALF-A-CROWN each. 

















BY WILLIAM BLACK. | BY THOMAS HARDY. 
A DAUGHTER of HETH. With Portrait | THE BEAUTIFUL WRETCH. | FAR FROM the MADDING CROWD. With| A LAODICEAN. 
of the Author. | SHANDON BELLS. im a Photogravure Portrait of the Author| THE RETURN of the NATIVF, 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES of s | ADVENTURES ia THULE. | from a Photo by Wheeler, of Weymouth. | TAE HAND of ETSELBERCA. 
. See a THE MAYOR of CASTERBRIDGE. A Pale of BLUB BYES. 
= ULE. - | ~MAJOR. na 
IN SILK ATTIRE, THE WIS® WOMEN of INVERNESs, | T2® TRUMPET-MaJOR 
MADCAP VIOLET | SABINA ZEMBRAS | 
TBREE FEATHERS. | THE ont ANGE “ADVENTURES of a BY W. CLARK RUSSELL. 
a NA. ; AT. | . 
GREEN PASTURES ef PICCADILLY. | IN FAR LOOHABER. THE WREDK of the “GRO3VENOR.” With | MY WATCH BELOW. —_— 
MACLEOD ef DARE. | THE PENANCE of JOHN LOGAN. Photegravure Purtrait of the Author. JOHN HOLDSWORTH, CHIEF MATE. 
LADY SILVERDALE’S SWEETHEART. | THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS. AN OCEAN FREE LANCE, JACK’S COURTSHIP. | 
WHITE WINGS. | DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. THE FROZEN PIRATE. A STRANGE VOYAGE. 
SUNRISE. | STAND FAST, CRAIG ROYSTON! tre 100." ferwikt one YOREL enDs: 
BY R. D. BLACKMORE. THE LADY MAUD. MRS. DINE’S JEWELS. 
LORNA DOONE. | Thitty-ninth Ejition. | CRADOCK NOWELL. | 
1 otogravure ortrait o e 4L | 
Author, specially prepared for this New | ALICE LORRAINE. | BY GEORGE MAC DONALD. 
Issue. Also Illustrated Edition for Pre- | MARY ANERLEY. 
sentation, gilt edges, 7s €d. EREMA. THE VICAR’S DAUGHIER. With Portrait. | GUILD COURT. 
p> oY VAUGHAN. Kir and KITTY. — — ADBL.S Lt ee A Path outa, and other Eseays. By 
Y e CARRIER. | SPRINGHAVEN. ( ustrate ition, | . Mec Donald. 
TOMMY UPMORE. 7s. 6d.) ” WBIGHED and WANTING. STEPHEN ARCHER. 


Loypoy: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Luren, Sr. Donsran’s Hovse, Ferrer Lane, Freer Street, EO. 
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Recest Coxcerrs 
port ULAR WRITERS of F [CTION 
COPYRIGHTED 


ting to secure the most extensive 
PUBLIE ATION. bt ninable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
rhoukl communicate with . F. Cottien, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New Vork City. 


Pe Publication by Subscription, ‘‘ THE 


Diss ze AE ane a its TIANSLATION, with a Collection of 
- we 200 ve éd. Subseribers’ names to the Author, 
. FL 8, wh ARREN, Le metore 1, Coventry 


Tmo INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 


PATIENTS, giving full p urticulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
nelwles private, asylums, &e ; schools also reec minended, Address 


Mr i StockeR, &, Lancaster Place, Strand, W 

TYPE-WRITING. 
AUTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 

Scientific, Literary, and Medical _=" carefully end promptly 


‘yy writte n by Rayvae & Co, 40, 
rivate room for dictation, Highest references. 


ppux I LEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
5, FLEET STREET, B.C, 
Low Chare Highest Speed. 
Every kind of “Tyvewriting Work Done. 
Price List }, Fleet Street. London, 


CATALOGUES 
i REIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promp “tly supplied on moderate terms, 
ATALOGUES on application. 
Sono Square. 


Pe RIE : 42t 


Norfolk Street, Strand, W.¢ 
Translations, 


DULAU & ae? 37, 


PAEDEKER vS & BADDELEY’S 
TOURISTS GUIDE BOOKS, 
New fully Getetiee C peaen Ne nt post free on | applies ation. 
DPULAL Sono MQuarr, Lene: .Ww 


EPARING. 


(' ATALOGUE of an interesting collection 
of Antiquarian, Architectural, Classical, and Miscellancous 
BOOKS published in the Mth, 17th, and Isth centuries, from the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford, ON SALE by B. iL. BLACKWELL, 
rand 51, Broad Street, Oxtord.—Gratis. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 
WILLIAMS & NORGATE, |; 


Importers of Foreign Books, 
, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 
AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 


CATALOGUES post free on application, 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 
is Books and Pertopicars at the most 

moderate prices. 
INTING AND PUBL a 
TEWSP AP ERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&ce.—K ING, SELL & I AILTON, Limited, high-class I 
and Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E 
prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of fi 
*, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
\rticles of Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style 
Their offices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machinery, the most modern Englishand Foreign Type, and they 


Supplies all Foury 





em) loy rome bn it first mw ss workmen Facilities upon the premises 
w Editorial Offiees, free Advertisiog and Publishing De wurtments 
¢ Melneted. Tele ate me ” Telegraph, * Africanism, London. 
INCY FOR AMI Y BOOKS, 


P U' T NAM’S SONS, ‘PUBLISHERS 


i= 
* an L BOOKSELLERS, of 27 and 29 West aed Street, New 
2h BEDPOR }) STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the 


York, anc 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to thes t_cellent facilities 
presente dl by their Branch House in lx mcley m’ of filling, on the most 


STANDARD PUBLICA. 
OUbWS and PERIODICALS,— 


favourable terms, « their owr 


wiers for 
TLONS, and for ALL AME RICAN Lt 
CATALOGU ES sent on ar 


pligation 





MASON COLLEGE, BIRMINGHAM. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATORE. 

PROFESSORSHIP OF CHEMISTRY ANDSMETALLURGY 

sittin Council invite APPLICATIONS for the above PROFESSOR- 
8s 

Applic: ations, accompanied by thirty-six copies of Testimonials, 

should be sent to the undersigned, not later than the 26th of May, 1894. 

he successful Candidates will be required to enter upon their duties 


on_the Ist of October, 1894. 
Candidates are especially requested to abstain from canvassing. 


Further particulars may be obtained from 
Gro. H. Mortey, Secretary. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 





WALES, BANGOR. 


In connection with the Day Training Department (for Men and 
Women) to be opened next October, the Council are about to appoint a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and MASTER of METHOD, 
ata salary of £250a Year. Fifty printed copies of each ap lication 
and set of‘testimonials to be received on or before Tuesday, June 5th, 
by the Registrar, J. E. Luoyp, M.A., from whom all information may 

be obtained. 
May 9th, 1894. 





H IGHER CAMBRIDGE, GE, Froebel and 

advanced Examinations. —STUDENTS PREPARED in 
Classes connected with North London Collegiate School, uader Miss 
Buss's superintendence. Arrangements made for bos arding i in neigh- 
bourhood. Address Miss Tort. 1s, 145, Camden Road, N. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS. a 

Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect ; Private 

Playfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDO) ‘ELL, Gorse 
Cliff, Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


[{PUCATION. .-—Particulars as to best 
University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be obts — (free of charge) by_sending a state- 
ment of requirements to R. J. Beevorn, MA., 8, Lancaster Place, 


Strand. 


DE»: KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 
SERVICE INSTITUTE, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C,,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUREAU for the ‘Clerical and Scholastic Professions, 
Principals of Schools at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professioos matters being placed promptly at 


their disposal. 
I OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 


BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 





TESDAY NEXT (May 2), at 3 o'clock— Rev. H. 
LINGER, LL.D., D.8e., F. ea FIRST oe THREE LEt TU RES 
on “THE. MODERN Nite ROSCOPE ; an INSTRUMENT for 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 


RECREATION and RESEARCH.” 

THU RSDAY (May 24), at 3 o’clock—Professor W. M, FLINDERS 
PETRIE, D.C.L. —FIRST of THREE LECTURES on “ EGYPTIAN 
DECORATIVE ART.” Half-a-Guinea. 


SATURDAY (May 26), at 3 o’clock— ROBERT W. LOWE, oe 
FIRST of THREE LEC TURES on “THE STAGE and SOCIETY.” 
Ilalf-a-Guinea. 

Subse ription to all the Courses in the Season, Two Guineas. 


RexAt HISTORICAL 8 OCIETY. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter.) 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—The Right Hon. Sir M. E. GRANT DUFF, GC.S 1. 





THURSDAY, 24ru MAY, at 8.50 p.m. 


The following Paper will be read :— 
“THE EDUCATIONAL ORGANISATION of the wee ANT 
FRIARKS in ENGLAND,” by A. G, LITTLE, 
20, Hanover Square, W. 


TI OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOU RS. — a A. | jiendred and Twenty-first 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPE IL MALL EAST, from 
10 till 6. Admission, Is. Cat: ate. “is. 


Avrrep D. Faure, R.W.S S., Secretary. 





‘RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
The dist ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 

by British and Foreign -— including * The Meeting of the Waters,” 
by J. M. W. Terwen, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
from Nature by Professor UC. Hxrrxen, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 


including Catalogue, Is. 


[UXHIBITION of Mr. A. D. McCOR- 
MICK’S Original DRAWINGS, illustrating * Climbing and 
Karakor: am m- Himalay as,” in CLIFFORD'S INN 


E xploration in the 
lst to 26th, 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. 


HALL, 187, Fleet Street, E. 
Admission, Is. 


RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCU LPTURES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 

his Queen Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
* Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, &c. Modelled 
from the famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 
* Interesting and faithful reproductions.”— Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to ALrrep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher) r), 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 


This Day, Price One Shilling. 


ppEeew, UNVEILED. Some Affinities 
4 the Hebrew Language, selected with special reference to 
Letter “* A” of the English Voc vbulary. 

Asner & Co., 13, Bedford Street, Covent Garden. 


B65 


SHAVES 
For 64. 


A STICK of VINOLIA SHAVING SOAP 
IS SAID TO LAST A YEAR. 


VINOLIA SHAVING STICKS, 61, 1-, 1/6, 2/-, and 2,6 
VINOLIA SHAVING CAKES, 1/-, 2-, and 3/-. 





THEATRES. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 

THIS De agg on = 9.50, ARMS AND THE MAN, 
ee. Yorke Gould, James Welch, 
A. E. W. Mason, 0. “Barnett ;  — Alma Murray 
Chas. Calvert, and Florence Farr. eceded, at 8 10, by 

THE LAND OF HEART’S DESIRE. Messrs. J. Welch, 
R. seam A. BE. W. Mason; Mesdames W. Fraser, C’ 
Morena. D . Paget. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at Maas’ Ms ag eng Siem, 
Brandon Fwy Cyril Ma) FD Dennis, 
Crawley, &c. ; Miss Vane, Mise Marie Radcly ffe, 
Miss O Brian’ Mirs M. Butler, and Se wil Winifred Emery. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 9, AN ARISTOCRATIC ALLIANCE. 
a, Charles vide La Messrs. Groves, J. G. Taylor, 
x wens H. eo e; Miss Fowler (Mrs. Latham Cox), 
Miss Hughes, iss Mary Moore. At 8 30. MRS. 
HILARY R ners. Mrs. F. Atherley and Miss F. Francer, 


DALY’S THEATRE, LEICESTER SQUARE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8, ELEONORA DUSE in LA DAME 
AUX ¢ AMBLIAS. Signore Me Tone and 
Ines Christina; Comm Cesare Rossi, Signori Rosaspins, 
Maxi, Colombari, Galimberti, Cantinelli, Garavaglia, Pigerno, 


ainati. 


GAIETY THEATRE, 
THIS gimme at 8, DON JUAN. Messrs. Arthur 
Roberts, Ro! Edinund Payne, Willie Warde, 
Colin Coop ; ae Miltie Hylton, Louise ot 
Lillie Belmore, Lettice Fairfax, Topsey 
Monckton, Henderson, Vivian, Cannon, Bestee, * calliee 
Durkin, Sutherland, and Katie Seymour. 


HAYMARKET THEATRE, 
THIS EVENING, at 815, A BUNCH OF Mir w-y-y 
. Tree; Messrs. Lionel Brough, Nutcombe Gould, G. W, 
Anson, Holman wy C. M. Hallard ; Miss Lily Hanbury, 
Miss Audrey Furd, and Mrs. Tree. i; 


LYCEUM THEATRE. 

THI3 EVENING, at 8 punctually, FAUST. Mr. Inving; 
Miss Ellen Terry ; Messrs. Wm. Terris, Julius Knight, C. 
Hague, Haviland, , Johnson, Harvey, Tabb, acm, 
Reynolds, Buckley, lmore, Seld don, es: 
Misses Kate Phillips, Lacy, Forster, De Silva, M. A. Victo 


LYRIC THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15. Christmas Edition of LITTLE 
Cc a COLUMBUS. — E. J. Lonnen, Jubn 
F. Sheridan. Cook, G. Tate, W. 8. Laidlaw, R. Carse ; 
Mesdames Holland, Moore, Alice Lethbrid eG ‘Whiteford, 
E. Greville, Thorne, F. Wilson, M. Mai » M. Bonheur, 
and Miss May Yohé. Preceded d by, at 7.40, WE. WEATHERWISE. 


OPERA COMIQUE. 

TBIS EVENING, at 8.30, A SOCIETY BUTTERFLY. 
Mrs. Langtry, Mirses Roge Leclercq, E. Brinsley Sheridan, 
Walsingham, L. Morand, B. Norton, E. Williams, E. Vernon, 
2. Evisson; Messrs. W. Herbert, ‘A. Beaumont, E. Rose, 
> 2 > 2 > See 8. Jerram, H. Templeton, C. R. Stuart, and 



































SAVOY THEATRE. 
THIS EVENING, at 8.15, bingy > LIMITED. Meesrs. 
ton, W. 4H. Denn fh . Le Haye, W. Passmore, 
Scott-Fishe, Gridley, 8. Russe ‘and ©. Kenningham; 
Mesdames ,—r& MIntosh, Florence Perry, Emmie Owen, 
and Rosina Brandram. 


ST. JAMES’S THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.15, THE MASQUERADERS. 
Mr. George Alexander, Messrs. Herbert Waring, Elliot, 
H. V. Esmond, as Robertson, A. Vane-Tempest, Ben 
Webster, William H. Day, &c.; Miss Granville, Miss Irene 
Vanbrugh, Miss Beryl Faber, Mrs. Edward Saker, and Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell. is 

STRAND THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, JAUNTY JANE SHORE. 
Messrs. Harry Paulton, Edward —— b ng Emney, Arthur 
Nelstone, Alfred P. Phillips, Chas. Lo ; Mesdames Grave 
Huntley, Emmeline Orfo , Florence Daly, "Ada Dorée, Carrie 
da Hanbury, Millie Marion, Nellie and Maggie 


Coote, Hil 
Bowman, and Miss Alice Atherton. At 8, BEST MAN 
WINS. - 











TRAFALGAR THEATRE. 

THIS EVENING, at 8.30, GO-BANG. Mesdames Jessie 
Bond, Agnes Hewitt, aa Astor, Maggie Roberts, Maud 
Lockett, Lydia Flopp, and Letty Lind ; Messrs. H. Grattan, 
George Grossmith, jun., Arthur Playfair, George Crawford, 
Edgar Stevens, Fred St rey. and John L. Shine. At 7.40, 
THE SILVER HONEYMOON. 


MESSRS. J. C. ‘DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.-C. 
Are the, sole representatives in Great Britain of 
HERR HANFSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known Artist in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 
Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
UMMOND ok Iustrati best Processes 
Messrs. DRU OND supply te Papeenane pest Process 
In the market, which are Atte = Es the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archzologists, and 4 en ep investi: ation 
and publication of Parochial and Diocesan 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention 
Improved Rapid Photo- ‘Process 
For the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Design’ 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Tilustrations, 
Artistic Advertisements, Catalogues, dc., &c., at a moderate cet!. 
Specimens and price list on application. 
Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, Lt yNDON 
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JUST READY. 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE 


For MAY. 
Epiren sy GEORGE NEWNES. 


CONTAINING 
. LOUIE FULLER, the Iaventor of the Serpentine Dance. 
By Mrs M. Grirritn. 
STORIES from the DIARY of a DOCTOR. XIL— 
T ec By the Aurnors of “Tue Mepicine 
Lavy. 


A mg AN ARTISTS’ CLUB. By Atrrep T. 

TORY. 

. MARTIN HEWITT, INVESTIGATOR. II1.—The Case 

of Mr. Foggatt. By Arruur Morrison. 

THE OXFORDand CAMBRIDGE UNION SOCIETIES. 

1.—Oxford. By J. B. Hagris-Burtano. II.—Cam- 

bridge. By Sr. J. Basin Wynne-Wi.isoy, M.A. 

. ILLUSTRATED INTERVIEWS. XXXIII. — Mr. 

Charles Wyndham. By Haray How. 

. ANTONIO’S ENGLISHMAN. By W. L. Avpen. 

. FROM BEHIND the SPEAKER’S CHAIR, XIV. 

By Henry W. Lucy. 

THE THREE GOLD HAIR3 of OLD VSEVEDE: a 
Story for Children. 

10. PORTRAITS of CELEBRITIE3 at DIFFERENT TIVES 

of THEIR LIVES: The Rev. Canon Scott-Holland, 

Lord Rosebery, Mr. Justice Wills, Sir Charles Dilke, 

M.P., Lady Dilke. 

11. BEAUTIES: Children, 

12, ZIG-ZAGS at the ZOO. XXIII.—Zig-Zag Simian. By 

Arraus Morrison. 

13. THE QUEER SIDE of THINGS. I.—Mr, Hay. By 
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THE PRIVATE LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 
Napoléon Intime. Par Arthur Lévy. (Paris.) 


The Private Life of Napoleon. From the 
French. By Stephen Louis Simeon. 
(Bentley. ) 

Ir is not easy to account for the sudden 

revival of Napoleonic literature of late wit- 

nessed. Nothing is improbable in French 
history ; and the time of Prince Napoleon 
may be coming—he inherits genius in two 
lines of descent; but Caesarism without 

a Caesar seems to be condemned by the 

sorry tragedies of Metz and Sédan. The 

great and increasing interest that is gather- 
ing round the memory and the name of 

Napoleon is, it appears likely, in the main 

due to a reaction against the odious calum- 

nies poured forth, after the war of 1870, 

on the grandest figure of the nineteenth 

century, whatever may be its flaws and its 
blemishes. It is scarcely possible, indeed, 
that the coarse slanders of Taine and Jung 
would not provoke indignation sooner or 
later in France; though the warrior of 
Austerlitz and the author of the Code said, 
with trath, that adulation, however gross, 
and defamation, however atrocious, could 
not permanently affect his fame. The 
volume before us is a protest against the 
slanderers of the great Emperor, who have 
been too well received in Europe, and is 
an — to portray, from authentic 
sources, what Napoleon was in the round 
of daily life, in his boyhood and youth, in 
his camp and his court, und in the circle of 
family and home. The book is one of un- 
doubted merit, were it only because it com- 
pletely refutes the base falsehoods of many 

a libeller; and the thorough and con- 

scientious industry and research of M. 

Arthur Lévy deserve high praise. But it 

is not satisfactory to try to deal with a great 

historical character on one side only, and 
to bring out, so to speak, a part of his life ; 
and in this respect the narrative, full as 
it is, leaves a sense of much suspicion 
behind. The treatment, too, of the subject, 
even within these limits, is not adequate as 
to some particulars : for instance, the chapter 

on the early years of Napoleon—an ill- 

explored but most important passage in a 

carcer of marvels without a parallel—is 

inferior to the other chapters of the work. 

M. Lévy, besides, if not a mere flatterer, 

has avoided dark features of Napoleon’s 

conduct, which ought to have been examined 
and explained. Great men should be always 
painted with their scars; and to do other- 
wise is to invite detraction. The author, 
we should add, is somewhat wanting in art 


great original through the mass of details 
he has heaped around it; his conception of 
Napoleon is rather weak and commonplace ; 
the hand of Correggio could not draw a 
Titan ; and that is a defect of this volume. 
The translation of the book, from the ex- 
perienced pen of Mr. Louis Simeon, is very 
well done; and Messrs. Bentley, as was to 
be expected, have, as publishers, admirably 
performed their task. 

M. Lévy’s account of the first years of 
Napoleon is, we have said, the most faulty 
part of this work. This is the more un- 
fortunate, because Jung has dwelt on this 
subject at great length; and this slanderer, 
who has compared Napoleon to Bazaine— 
Good Heavens! what shall we hear of next ?— 
has distorted the facts with industrious malice. 
M. Lévy ought to have shown that, as always 
happens in the case of genius of the very 
first order, we see the germs of the character 
of the future warrior and ruler even in his 
later teens. His strong regard for order, 
his intense industry, his pride, his ambition, 
his organising gifts, his profound craft, his 
imaginative power, his love for the ties of 
family, his religious sympathies, even his 
aptitude for the highest parts of war, may 
be traced in the beardless young man of 
twenty. It is wholly untrue that, as M. 
Lévy hints, Napoleon was a commonplace 
lad at Brienne. As a mathematician he was 
easily first: more than one of his masters 
said that he would rise to greatness; and a 
report of a somewhat later date presents to 
us a most striking and strongly marked 
nature. M. Lévy truly remarks that Jung 
is wrong in asserting that Napoleon was not 
distinguished in his apprenticeship as an 
artillery officer: the contrary is proved by 
the clearest evidence; but no reference is 
made to the earnest studies in military his- 
tory, law and government, and cognate 
subjects, of the future lord of the con- 
tinent ; and it is much to be desired that 
the precious notes which, Lanfrey tells us, 
still exist of these labours, should be pub- 
lished, crude or even uncouth as they may 
be. We do not rate highly the known 
writings of Napoleon’s youth; but Mirabeau 
praised the “ History of Corsica” greatly— 
we confess we cannot understand why; 
and the “ Letter to Buttafuaco,” and 
the ‘‘Supper of Beaucaire,” are instinct 
with genuine thought and passion, the 
last, too, with sound reflections on war. 
M. Lévy has dealt very slightly on those 
obscure passages in Napoleon’s career, when 
he was dismissed from the army, and when 
he played a kind of Eighteenth Brumaire 
in Corsica: Jung has placed these in the 
very worst light, and a commentator of this 
day should enlarge on them. It is a mis- 
take to suppose, as M. Lévy says, that 
Napoleon was not the master spirit in the 
famous operations of the siege of Toulon, 
the first exhibition of his genius in war. 
His correspondence reveals his well-known 

lan; the narrative of his commentaries 
Seo become history, and is fully accepted, 
even by Lanfrey. As to the young 
artillery officer not being singled out for 
special eulogy in orders of the day, this 
mere negation is of no real value; and 
Marmont, certainly an unfriendly witness, 


army was complete. M. Lévy, too, has 
almost slurred over a curious passage in 
the Emperor’s life, his relations with the 
younger Robespierre, an accident which 
has made defamers describe him as a 
Jacobin terrorist; a more ridiculous false- 
hood was never uttered, as Napoleon’s acts 
at this very time attest. Nor do we find 
much in this book concerning the intrigues 
through which, in 1795, Napoleon was kept 
down before Vendémiaire—another nook 
of history that ought to be searched; and 
M. Lévy hardly refers to the campaign of 
1794—the prelude to the masterpiece of 
1796—though the arms of France on the 
Italian frontier were really directed in 1794 
by the coming chief of Arcola and Rivoli. 
The campaign of Italy revealed Napoleon 
to fortune; and thenceforward his com- 
manding figure overshadows and directs 
European history, until it vanishes in 1815. 
M. Lévy, confining himself to his task, 
glances at that career of wonders from the 
inner side; and he has done, in the main, 
his work ably. The detractors, who have 
denied Napoleon’s genius in war—even the 
capable but unscrupulous Charras—have 
long ago disappeared into nothingness: 
they deserve no more attention than the 
petty experts who have laboured in vain 
to puff up Moltke into the proportions of 
the mighty chief of Austerlitz. Napoleon 
was truly the modern Hannibal: not that, 
like all warriors, he did not commit mis- 
takes ; but that in originality, in resource, 
in calculation, in craft, in all that consti- 
stutes, in a word, a great captain, he stands 
easily supreme over the generals of this 
age. M. Lévy has brought out very well 
one of the Emperor’s highest military gifts, 
his power over the hearts of his soldiery ; 
and he has justly remarked that Napoleon’s 
Marshals were, in too many instances, 
ungrateful servants. But he has not indi- 
cated, with sufficient clearness, how these 
satellites were reduced to puppets by the 
domination of their mighty master, and how 
this was often attended with bad results in 
the field. Wedo not find in this work an 
allusion to Napoleon’s foreign and internal 
policy ; and this subject should have been 
noticed, however limited was the scope of 
the author. The colossal ambition which 
remodelled the map of Europe in the nine- 
teenth century, which made I'rance supreme 
in three-fourths of the continent, and which 
conceived the famous Continental system, 
shows a nature essentially of a different 
kind from that of the rulers and statesmen 
of the day; but it also proves that, splendid 
as were his gifts, Napoleon was wanting in 
the highest wisdom, and did not rightly 
comprehend the forces that control events 
in the modern world. So, too, the majestic 
reforms of the Consulate give Napoleon a 
place among the greatest men who have 
founded states and created empires; but 
here again he misinterpreted the time, and 
he almost undid his work by his rule of 
despotic force. M. Lévy, however, has 
dwelt with effect on what we may call the 
internal working of Napoleon’s government 
abroad and at home. He does justice to 
the astonishing energy, the neverceasing 
attention to details, and, in a word, the 
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by Napoleon in his gigantic task; and he 
has truly pointed out that the First Consul 
and Emperor succeeded in getting together 
a body of most capable public servants, if 
some of them were corrupt and faithless, 
and nearly all had suffered from the bad 
influence of an era of revolutionary change. 
And M. Lévy has dwelt, with correct em- 
phasis, on a marked feature of Napoleon’s 
conduct, in this position of supreme au- 
thority : his sallies of vehemence cannot be 
denied, but there never was a more generous 
master, or one who made more allowance 
for mere errors, while properly intolerant 
of deception and waste. 

We may pass over the special faults of 
Napoleon’s policy abroad and at home. The 
abandonment of Venice, the quarrel with 
England, the League of Tilsit, the invasion 
of Spain, the armistice of Pleistnitz, his 
suppression of the press, his spy system, 
his hard, despotic tendencies, illustrate in 
many ways his character, but do not require 
particular notice. It is otherwise with what 
must be deemed his crimes; and here M. 
Lévy avoids inquiry : yet the ostrich attracts 
the hunter by hiding its head. Many of 
the charges made in this respect are false: 
for example, Lanfrey himself gives up the 
calumny that Napoleon poisoned plague- 
stricken soldiers ; and no one now believes 
in the absurd story that the victor of 
Marengo murdered Désaix, the brilliant 
lieutenant, who saved him from defeat. The 
chief of these accusations are two; and we 
shall say a few words on each. Napoleon 
certainly handed over to slaughter the 
Turkish prisoners taken at Jaffa; and the 
plea that they had broken their parole 
appears to be not borne out by the facts. 
This was an atrocious deed of blood; but if 
we recollect what Europeans have done to 
Asiatics in too many instances, it is unfair 
to visit Napoleon with special censure. The 
same view must in justice be taken of the 
First Consul’s most wrongful acts in the 
tragic affair of the Duc D’Enghien: the 
Duc was unfairly made prisoner, was seized 
in neutral territory, in defiance of law, and 
was condemned, at dead of night, by a 
mock-tribunal, without an opportunity of 
defence, on an obsolete charge, prepared 
artfully by Napoleon himself. But, in pro- 
nouncing on the First Consul’s conduct, the 
character of the age must be borne in mind - 
it was an age of violence and terrible deeds ; 
it was the age of the execution of Caraccioli 
and Ney, and of the assassination of the 
sp ies of France at Rastadt. Old 

urope would do well to lay these things to 
heart; and it cannot be kept out of sight 
tbat a murderous plot, in which one at least 
of the Bourbons took part, provoked the 
unhappy tragedy of Vincennes, and that 
Talleyrand, usually a calm-minded man, was 
certainly one of its principal authors. These 
considerations extenuate much; and on the 
other hand, it is perfectly plain that the 
nature of Napoleon was humane not cruel, 
and that his acts of clemency and forgive- 
ness were many and striking. Passing from 
this subject, we may briefly remark that M. 
Lévy has done good service, in thoroughly 
refuting the vile charges of incestuous 
criminality made against Napoleon. We 





would not allude to this revolting topic had 





not Taine dared to recur to it, and to rake 
in the filth of abominable lies collected by 
the basest of mankind to tickle the prurient 
fancy of Louis XVIII. and of other sur- 
vivors of the Court of Louis XV. No one 
who has read Napoleon’s letters to Pauline, 
his favourite but often rebuked sister, and 
to Hortense Beauharnais, his brother’s 
wife, a favourite, too, but often harshly 
dealt with, could give the slightest credence 
to these odious calumnies. 

M. Lévy’s account of Napoleon in the life 
of home, is indisputably the best part of 
his work. The narrative, indeed, is over. 
charged with details, and does not bring 
out its subject in clear relief; but it is 
excellent in its copious knowledge and 
research. Napoleon was not a faithful 
husband : he had passing attachments and 
several mistresses ; and hypocritical censors 
may take the admission. But when we 
recollect that his age was that of the sexual 
orgies of the French Revolution, and that 
no man probably was ever more tempted ; 
above all, when we recollect what was the 
morality of the crowned heads of his day, 
history will hardly care to throw a stone at 
him. She notes with irony that George 
IV. was called the First Gentleman in 
Europe by those who invoke her adverse 
sentence on one she must place in proud 
pre-eminence. M. Lévy has thrown some 
fresh light on the early married life of 
Joséphine, and has conclusively shown that, 
while Napoleon at first loved her with 
heartfelt passion, she regarded him with 
ill-concealed indifference, and, in all pro- 
bability, was faithless to him. Bearing 
this fact in mind, the Emperor was a most 
indulgent husband to a very worthless 
consort. As for the divorce, it was a high 
act of state, sanctioned by Joséphine and the 
nation asa whole; itis truly amazing to hear 
it denounced by those who approve the pro- 
ceedings against Queen Caroline. The mar- 
riage with Marie Louise was another affair 
of politics. Napoleon’s delicate attentions 
and unceasing kindness to his Austrian 
wife cannot be gainsaid, calamitous as the 
marriage proved to himself; her own letters 
proved she was really touched by them. 
But hers was ashallow and ignoble nature ; 
she disgraced herself by an adulterous pas- 
sion; and she was utterly unworthy of a 
man like Napoleon. The most attractive 
and striking features, however, of the purely 
domestic life of Napoleon will be found in 
his relations with those of his own blood. 
The admirable letter written to Letizia 
Bonaparte, while he was in his teens, on 
the death of his father—a letter eloquent 
for its good feeling and judgment—is, so to 
speak, an index of what Napoleon was to 
his kindred during his extraordinary life. 
He shared a crust with Louis, brought up 
Jerome, directed the affairs of his indigent 
home, with the ascendancy which he could 
not help, but with kindly affection and 
tact; and, often greatly against his instincts, 
he raised brothers and sisters to thrones as 
he rose to empire. His letters to Madame 
Mére, to Joseph, to Jerime, nay, to every 
member of his family, in all that relates to 
domestic affairs, are models of sense and of 
_ taste and feeling; and the same may 

e said of those to Kugéne, to Hortense, 
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and to all who belonged to them. And 
nothing, too, could be more unfair than to 
judge Napoleon by angry expressions em- 
ployed towards his crowned brothers in 
thwarting his policy. This was an official 
correspondence with vassal princes, in most 
instances utterly in the wrong; and what 
it really proves is that he had placed, in 
a great measure, owing to partial kindness, 
these royal puppets in a false position. 

M. Lévy does not dwell much on the 
miner charges urged against Napoleon by 
such accusers as Mme. Rémusat and Mme. 
de Staél. He was occasionally brusque, 
and even coarse, in manner; but “ Hell 
has no fury like a woman scorned,” and 
diatribes from such mouths scarcely deserve 
notice. The evidence of Goethe outweighs 
such stuff. Napoleon’s language and bear- 
ing had a peculiar charm, and his conversa- 
tion was pregnant with fine thought and 
good sense. The intense selfishness that 
has been laid to his charge wus really 
almost an opposite quality: he identified 
self with the national greatness, and he 
staked and lost all in the interest of France. 
M. Lévy’s conception of this great man is, 
we have remarked, imperfect and weak. 
Napoleon had little of the “ upright 
bourgeois ”’ in him, as little as of the “ con- 
dotti¢re” of Taine, or the utterly unprincipled 
“bravo” of Jung. On the contrary, he 
possessed, in the very highest degree, the 
genius Italy has now and then produced: 
he certainly was superior to Caesar in war, 
he had the art of ruling of the great 
Roman Pontiffs. In his essential nature, too, 
he was noble and grand, flawed, no doubt, 
with passion, but commanding reverence for 
fine aspirations and glorious aims: large- 
minded, generous, and with deep sympathies: 
in some respects an image of the fabled 
Prometheus. He saved France from defeat 
and anarchy ; he gave her all that is solid 
in her social structure; and if he overran 
the continent he did it immense benefits. 
Why then was his fall so sudden and 
terrible, and why has calumny ever since 
been at work upon him? It was because 
Napoleon, in some respects, was not a man 
of the nineteenth century: his ideal was 
that of one of the great conquerors 
and legislators who establish empires in 
the earliest stages of human progress ; and 
his gigantic work was not in harmony with 
his time. He trusted a nation spoiled by 
revolution, and never stable throughout its 
history ; he defied the order of long settled 
Europe and the forces of ancient tradition 
and usage; and striking against the flaming 
walls of the world, he perished, overwhelmed 
by his own greatness. But his figure, even 
in ruin, is sublime; and the herd of libellers 
who try to deface it ‘strike in vain,” as he 
said, ‘‘on unyielding granite.” 

Wittram O’Connor Morris. 








TWO BOOKS ON GREEK LITERATURE. 
The Growth and Influenc? of Classical Greek 
Poetry. By R.C.Jebb. (Macmillans.) 
Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, By 8. H. 

Butcher. (Macmillans.) 


Tue editor of Sophocles and the translator 
of the Odyssey are too well known to 
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scholars to need a word of commendation. 
The name of either master guarantees the 
excellence of the book which bears it. But 
each of these volumes is addressed to a 
wider public than the immediate pupils of 
either professor, or the critical student of 
Greek in general. The aim of both is to 
show what the Greek genius did for the 
enlightenment and joy of the world, and to 
claim for Greek literature the honour which 
is due to it, though grudgingly conceded 
nowadays by many who fancy that we have 
nothing more to learn from Plato, and that 
Homer is as dead as Beowulf or Klopstock. 
If any scorn Greek, let him read Prof. 
Jebb or Prof. Butcher, and mark the 
earnest conviction with which a man of 
many-sided culture, fully aware of the 
claims of modern literature, traces much 
of what is best in it back to Hellenic 
sources. If any honour Greek, let him 
read it. 
‘Vos exemplaria Graeca 

Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 
But in a leisure hour between day and 
night, when the Anthology is more to your 
mind than Aeschylus or Pindar, remind 
Horace, if he chide you, that Homer nods 
and Apollo’s bow is not always strung, and 
read in charming English, full of the best 
Greek qualities, proportion, sanity, music, 
the history of all that was quick and stirring 
in Hellas, centuries before the birth of 
intellect in the West and North of Europe. 
If the poets alone enchant you, read 
Prof. Jebb; if you would discover unex- 
pected charms in Demosthenes, and new 
lessons for this age in the political pre- 
cepts of Aristotle, read Prof. Butcher too, 
and skip none of his quotations. Are you 
zealous for Hebraism? You will find that 
a faith in ‘‘le miracle grec” need not 
estrange you from “le miracle juif.” 
Both writers recognise frankly that Greek 
morality, though high, was narrow, and 
allow that the Bible possesses, in a truer 
sense even than Hellenic literature, the gift 
of eternal youth, and a new significance for 
each generation. 

The lectures on Greek poetry were de- 
livered in 1892 at Baltimore, during Prof. 
Jebb’s tenure of the Percy Turnbull 
Memorial Lectureship of Poetry. A grace- 
ful Greek epigram fitly commemorates the 
occasion. The eight lectures cover the 
history of Greek poetry from the Homeric 
to the Alexandrian period, though they do 
not discuss in much detail any later poetry 
than that of Euripides. The writer has 
brought into prominence the organic de- 
velopment of Greek poetry during its three 
chief periods: the epic, the lyric, the dra- 
matic. In all of these it was intimately and 
vitally associated with the life of the Greek 
nation. ‘‘The laws of epos were evolved 
by the conditions of a minstrel’s recitation 
ata banquet, or on some public occasion. 
The laws of the lyric were shaped by the 
requirements of choral worship at Dorian 
festivals, or by the usages of Aeolian 
society. The principal laws of drama were 
determined by the Attic ritual of Dionysus.” 
Thus from Homer to Pindar, from Pindar 
to Aeschylus and Sophocles, the progress 
was orderly and logical: first came the 
narrative, then the ode, then the combina- 





tion of the two, with the addition of dialogue. 
The great procession of the poets moved in 
a stately order, guided and sustained by a 
venerable tradition. There were no other 
sacred books than their hymns and trage- 
dies ; there was as yet no prose. Homer 
was to the Athenians almost as venerable as 
Moses and the Prophets to Israel; and his 
successors, more consciously than he, held it 
their duty and privilege as well to teach 
religion and morality as to uphold the strict 
canon of literary form. Euripides, as his 
contemporaries themselves observed, intro- 
duced a certain licence both in matter and 
in style; and modern writers agree in dis- 
cerning in him the first beginning of the 
romantic drama. At least he was the last 
of the great line. After him different styles 
and classes of composition sprang up with- 
out so much method or logical sequence as 
had hitherto prevailed: the comedy of man- 
ners, the pastoral idyll, the epigram, the 
didactic poem, the artificial epic, were all 
in fashion, and each man wrote as he would, 
in the manner of the Roman, and of most 
modern schools of poetry. 

Thus, Prof. Jebb dwells most fully on the five 

oets, whom he regards as the most character- 
istic of the true Hellenic age: Homer, Pindar, 
and the three great Attic tragedians. He 
gives a whole lecture, indeed, to the early 
lyric poets, of whom we possess so few but 
so splendid fragments; but he devotes an 
equal space to Pindar alone, the greatest of 
them all; and we would choose this lecture 
on Pindar as a specimen of the writer’s 
skill at its best. It gives a brilliant picture 
of the age in which Pindar lived, in the 
— of his strength and skill, raised always 

y his primacy in song as far above ordinary 
mortals as were the Olympic victors, for 
whom he sang, in the moment of their 
triumph. But Pindar is too lavish of 
splendid phrases and magnificent metaphors : 
the very wealth of his inexhaustible genius 
becomes fatiguing. He was a Theban, and 
Thebes was the capital of Boeotia. The 
Thebans were the élite of that provincial 
district, and Pindar was without a peer in 
Thebes. ‘‘The great Emathian conqueror ” 
thought so ; and the poet Cowley, in one of 
= Pindarique Odes, has justly observed 
that 

Pindar is imitable by none ; 

The Phoenix Pindar is a vast Species alone. 
But he was sometimes ponderous, and did 
not eas that perfect taste and sobriety 
which charm us here and there among the 
poets of “‘the sprinkled isles,” but which 
were pre-eminently Attic, and belonged, 
most of all Athenian poets, to Sophocles. 

Of Athens Renan has said: “Il yaun 
lieu ot la perfection existe: il n’y en a pas 
deux: c’estcelui-li.” Athens was the home 
of the drama: it was the home, too, of the 
great Greek prose writers, of the historians 
and the orators, and, above all, of Plato, 
whose inimitable style conveys not the mere 
results of thought, but thought itself, alive 
and ever changing in the rapid, elusive 
turns of the dialogue. A keen, lively 
criticism of the life around them gives a 
freshness and vitality to the Attic authors, 
to which writers of a more literary and 
bookish age have seldom attained. Prof. 
Butcher dwells at length on this aspect of 








the Greek genius in his chapter on ‘The 
Written and the Spoken Word,” with regrets 
that reading has so largely superseded speech 
in modern life, that conversation worthy of 
the name is almost extinct, and that learning 
suffers in being kept apart from life. The 
essays entitled ‘‘ What we owe to Greece,” 
‘The Greek idea of the State,” and ‘‘ ‘The 
Unity of Learning” are already familiar, 
we hope, to many ; for they, and the rest of 
the series, with one exception, appeared in 
the first edition of the book, which contained 
also a longer essay, now detached from it, 
on the “‘ Poetics of Aristotle.” The collec- 
tion would have gained in unity of style by 
the sacrifice of another member, the essay 
on “Sophocles.” This was originally an 
excellent review of Prof. Jebb’s edition of 
the Oecdipus Tyrannus; it has been trans- 
formed into an essay on the dramatist, not 
with complete success. By the style of tho 
more independent essays, it is convicted of 
an humbler origin. The book in its present 
form ends with a new chapter on “ The 
Dawn of Romanticism in Greek Poetry,” 
which should be read in close connexion 
with that on “‘The Melancholy of the 
Greeks.” With all their love of brilliant 
lights and sharp outlines, both in the world 
of thought and in that of sense, there were 
moments when the Greeks of all genera- 
tions wandered into shadowy places, and 
shuddered and were afraid. The terrors of 
death, the dread of an unknown future, 
chilled them in the midst of life; and they 
turned for consolation, as modern poets have 
done, to the tranquil beauty of the natural 
world. 
CamrsELt Dopason. 








The Gospel according to Peter: a Study. By 
the Author of ‘ Supernatural Religion.” 
(Longmans. ) 


Tue conclusion reached by the author in 
this treatise is : that in the recently recovered 
fragment of the Gospel according to Peter 
we have a primitive and less crystallised 
form of the Christian tradition as it has 
come to us in the three Synoptic Gospele, 
and that it furnishes no evidence which 
requires us to assign it to a later date than 
the canonical Gospels. On the other hand, 
strong efforts have been made to show that 
the writer of the Petrine Gospel worked 
with all our canonical Gospels before him, 
and that, where he does not follow them, 
the apparently new matter found in the 
fragment is in almost every instance taken 
from the Old Testament writings by a 
process commonly spoken of as the Gnosis. 
The method of interpretation therein fol- 
lowed was systematised in the second cen- 
tury, and more especially in the second half 
of it, and therefore the Petrine fragment 
cannot be assigned to an earlier time. 

In the application of this test, the frag. 
ment has not been quite fairly dealt with. 
Obviously the argument cannot be urged 
against it with any show of justice, unless 
it can be shown that this method of tho 
Gnosis has not affected the form of our 
canonical Gospels, or has affected it in much 
slighter measure. To this point I confine 
myself in these remarks. It is not too 
much to say that the whole controversy 
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turns upon it. The contention, then, is that 
in Gospels written subsequently to our 
canonical ones the Gnosis led directly to 
the invention of incidents, and consequently 
to the growth of a false history, and that 
from this tendency the canonical Gospels 
are at all events comparatively free. 
If this may not be asserted, the argument 
is manifestly at fault. It is implied that 
we have nothing in our Four Gospels 
which carries us to the full development of 
this Gnosis, as it is put before us in the 
Peregrinatio ad loca sancta ascribed to silvia 
of Aquitaine. For three hours daily during 
the forty days of the Lenten fast, the people 
were taught at Jerusalem, as Silvia puts it, 
that ‘nothing took place which had not 
been foretold, and nothing had been fore- 
told which had not obtained its fulfilment.” 
Prophecy, it is urged, thus reacted on 
history, or on what passed for such. Nay, 
it not merely furnished details of incidents, 
it supplied materials for incidents, and even 
for whole series of incidents. So great, we 
are told, was the success achieved, that “it 
becomes difficult to distinguish what may 
be a direct reference in a prophetical book 
from a trick of style borrowed from the 
prophet or pure legend invented out of their 
writings.” We are further told that, what- 
ever other results may be produced by such 
a system as this, it cannot fail to impair the 
historical sense, and finally to destroy it. 
It is manifest that an incident suggested by 
words or phrases in a book is not an 
incident of history at all. The colouring of 
an incident is one thing; the fact, which 
may be described in high-flown or exagger- 
ated language, is another. But if the 
supposed fact itself owes its birth to a 
supposed prediction, it has no foundation, 
and it answers to nothing beyond the 
imagination or inventiveness of the writer. 
This manufacturing of what is meant to be 
taken as history is set down as the special 
sin of the author of the Petrine Gospel. He 
has been spoken of as an adept in this 
method of prophotical interpretation, and 
is therefore marked as one who has worked 
up or fabricated his history at a time when 
this system of Gnosis was in full swing. In 
other words, the Gospel could not have 
been written before the closing years of the 
second century. 

To say the least, this is a broad and 
sweeping conclusion to draw from extremely 
slender evidence, if indeed we ought not to 
pronounce the whole argument to be alto- 
— inadmissible. Clearly, unless the 

anonical Gospels can be proved to be 
entirely different in method from this 
supposed Petrine Gospel, the argument 
cannot with any fairness be applied to the 
latter. A few verses of this Gospel are all 
that have been recovered as yet from the 
sepulchres at Akhmim; but we need not 
await further discoveries before we say that 
this argument is a two-edged sword. It is 
indisputable that, if any discredit be attached 
to this Gospel from the supposed way in 
which it has been put together, the same 
discredit must in the right measure be 
attached to all other narratives which 
betray the influence and presence of the 
same method and system. I am in no way 
concerned to defend the author of this 





fragment. My contention is only that he 
is not fairly (nay, that he is most unfairly) 
dealt with, if it can be shown that his 
habits of thought and impression are fully 
shared by the compilers of the canonical 
Gospels. It is merely inequitable to dis- 
credit the Petrine writer for constructing 
his narrative on a framework furnished by 
the language of ancient prophecy, unless it 
can be first shown that the charge does not 
apply to the canonical Evangelists. It is 
quite possible (if it be not in a high degree 
likely) that a close examination of the 
Synoptic and Johannine narratives may 
force on us the conclusion that a vast num- 
ber of incidents mentioned in them are 
referred to passages in the Old Testament, 
and that of all the passages so cited there 
is scarcely one which has not been misunder- 
stood and misquoted, or else so twisted as to 
deceive all who are not on their guard 
against this so-called Gnosis. It is impos- 
sible to go into this question here in full 
detail. It is enough to say that the passage, 
for instance, which is used for the warrant 
or sanction for the fact of the flight to 
Egypt and the return thence has been 
obtained by cutting away the whole context 
of five or six words, which are thus made to 
mean that God called the infant Jesus out 
of Egypt, although the call in the prophecy 
is strictly and solely the call addressed to a 
rebellious house and to children given over 
to idolatry. If the charge against the 
Petrine evangelist is to be sustained, then 
the Synoptic narrative of the flight into 
Egypt and its sequel has as much and as 
little reality as the Gnosis which spied it 
out in the sentences of Hosea. 

Nor, indeed, can it be said with truth that 
the language of the Psalms has affected only 
the style of the first Synoptist, when he 
comes to speak of the parabolic teaching of 
Jesus. The intent and purpose of this 
teaching is declared to be the blinding of 
the people in order that they should not be 
healed and their sins be forgiven them. 
This openly acknowledged purpose is de- 
clared to be set forth by the prophet Isaiah ; 
but when we turn to the prophetical Page, 
we find that he is not speaking of parables 
at all, and that the words have precisely the 
opposite meaning; and it is clear that the 
Evangelist misrepresents the Great Teacher 
quite as much as he misrepresents the 
prophet whose words he professes to cite. 
But if the Gospel of Peter is to be dis- 
credited on the ground of a Gnosis which 
has suggested the incidents of the narrative, 
then the introduction of the long series of 
parables is due to the same Gnosis applied 
to a passage of Isaiah, which means some- 
thing totally different. 

Still more significant is the change which 
suddenly comes over the Synoptic narratives, 
when Jesus sets His face to go to Jerusalem, 
and puts before the disciples the details of 
coming events. There is no reason for this 
change in previous occurrences, and the 
catastrophe now predicted is set forth not 
in mere indefinite outline, but in the most 
minute detail. The whole is put before the 
disciples as an issue to be brought about by 
an inexorable necessity, and to be brought 
about also in precise accordance with the 
sayings of prophets who had lived in the 





old time. If, then, the charge brought 
against the Petrine Gospel is to be pushed 
home here, it will follow that the history of 
the Passion is built up on a collection of 
sayings gleaned from the old writings ; or, 
in other words, is not history at all. But 
there is no warrant for denying that they 
are, or that they may be, the outgrowth of 
a Gnosis applied to old Sn ge writings. 
All the passages cited are more or less 
mienestel and misunderstood, and some of 
them mutilated or garbled. 

And, further, the exercise of this Gnosis 
is openly avowed in the Synoptics. It is 
said to receive its supreme sanction from 
the risen Teacher himself in the closing 
narratives of the third canonical Gospel. 
The two disciples on the way to 
Emmaus are rebuked, not for the short- 
ness of their memory and for their 
disregard of facts made known to them in 
their own experience, but for their unbelief 
of what the prophets had spoken. The 
things which had perplexed them must 
happen because they had been foretold; 
all because they had been foretold, there- 
fore the Christ must suffer them. So in the 
manifestation which subsequently took place, 
Jesus tells them that all the things written in 
the Law of Moses and in the Prophets and 
Psalms concerning Him must be fulfilled. 
Their eyes are then opened, not that they 
might be able to weigh the evidence of 
facts, but that they might understand the 
writings (Luke xxiv. 44) which must be 
fulfilled. We have here not perhaps the 
exact words ascribed to Silvia of Aquitaine ; 
but we have, nevertheless, a clear statement 
of the two canons laid down in the Pere- 
grinatio ad loca sancta, (1) that nothing took 
place which had not been foretold, and (2) 
nothing had been foretold which had not 
obtained its fulfilment. Most assuredly in 
this argument we have not the smallest 
justification for assigning the Gospel of 
Peter to an author who had all, or any, of 
our canonical Gospels before him. 

I have kept myself to one point in an 
inquiry which may prove to be momentous. 
The author of this “ Study ” on the Petrino 
Gospel has gone over the whole ground with 
a completeness which seems to leave nothing 
to be desired, and with a patience never 
broken by the vehemence of controversy. 
The subject is one in which nothing can be 
done to any good purpose, except by the 
exercise of a scrupulously fair and dis- 


passionate judgment. 
Grorce W. Cox. 








Memorials of Old Haileybury. By Sir M. 
Monier- Williams, etc. (Constable.) 


Tris handsome volume labours somewhat 
under the disadvantage of defective editing : 
while, as a collection of contributions by 
numerous hands, it contains incoherencies, 
repetitions, and inaccuracies. The register 
of names at the end has been compiled 
in a perfunctory way: no dates of birth, 
details of parentage, or education being 
given, nor any due identification of those 
who—like the late Dean Merivale—left 
the College without entering the Indian 
Civil Service. It may, nevertheless, be 


conscientiously welcomed and commend 
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as a noticeable book: executed, indeed, 
with unequal degrees of ability, but usually 
with care, and always in a spirit of urbanity 
and consideration, alike for the living and 
the dead. 

The East India College—to give the exact 
title of what is here called “‘ old Haileybury ” 
—was opened, in 1806, as an academy for 
the special training of aspirants to the higher 
class of posts in the transmarine administra- 
tion of the Company. Closed in 1857, its 
existence of half-a-century just indicates the 
appearance and disappearance of a system 
of government which could only be tentative 
and tempo , but which, none the less, pro- 
duced men who had an important influence 
on Indian history. Among the civilians 
turned out by the College may be mentioned 
Holt Mackenzie and R. M. Bird, the great 
agrarian reformers, to whom is due the social 
and commercial e- as it is— 
of Hindustan. Other names will occur to 
those who have any knowledge of the 
subject, such as those of Thoby Prinsep, 
Sir G. Clerk, Bryan Hodgson, James Tho- 
mason, John Muir, Lord Lawrence, Sir 
George Campbell, Sir R. Temple, Sir Alfred 
Lyall, and many more: men who showed 
various abilities, in India especially, but 
sometimes in less remote fields of distinction. 
During the terrible year of the Mutiny, 
several of the Haileybury men were exposed 
to trials for which the training of the College 
could have afforded no special preparation. 
The writer of this notice may be excused if 
he observes that he has recorded these 
services elsewhere (Fifty-Seven, 1883), 
although Sir M. Monier-Williams does not 
appear to have heard of the work. 

Nor would comic elements be wholly 
wanting to a complete account of the 
College, although Sir Monier assures us 
that he has endeavoured to exclude 
them :—‘‘I soon became aware,” he says 
in the opening of that section for which he 
is particularly responsible, “that to make 
my chronicle at valuable, it would be 
necessary to resist the temptation to be 
simply amusing.” Nevertheless, a certain 
amount of anecdotic frivolity has found its 
way, here and there, the best part being 
that relating to the Rev. Richard Jones, 
late of the Charity Commission, who was 
for some years Professor of Political 
Economy at the College. This able but 
eccentric divine was compelled by the 
academic routine to take his turn with the 
other ordained Professors as a preacher in 
the College chapel, and the grotesque 
nature of those appearances receives ade- 
quate description in the present work :— 


“The pulpit was in front cf the altar, and 
stood facing the congregation, with its back to 
the communion-rails. It had to be ascended 
with some agility from behind, and the mani- 
festation was rather like that of the figure of 
those toy-boxes whose lid you open, and whose 
inmate starts at once into considerable stature. 
First, an amazing rumbling of stools (over 
which Jones invariably fell), then a pantin 

for breath, a groaning and a muttering; an 

lastly, with a start, the elevation of a huge 
torso, surmounted by a colossal red face in- 
carnadined beyond its wont by recent exertion, 
and this again wreathed in a little brown wig, 


somewhat disarranged by the troubles of the 
ascent.” —From a note by J. W. Sherer, C.8.I. 





Some capital anecdotes are added, to 
illustrate the character of the discourses 
which usually resulted from this truly 
prodigious presentation; and in this one 
instance, at least, the editor and his con- 
tributors have by no means resisted the 
temptation to make their work amusing. 
It is, perhaps, a pity that they could not 
find room for ‘“‘ The Rape of the Billiard- 
table,” which might have supplied a still 
more striking chapter. Does a certain 
noble Marquess recollect when his name was 
associated with that of a far humbler in- 
dividual in a magistrate’s warrant on a 
charge of burglary? 

But these lights and shadows of college 
life ought not to hide from us the important 
fact that the teaching at Haileybury was 
often imparted by men of real distinction. 
Henry Melvill, the famous preacher ; Jere- 
mie, afterwards Regius Professor at Cam- 
bridge and Dean of Lincoln; Edward 
Eastwick, T. R. Malthus, Sir James Stephen, 
Sir James Mackintosh, Empson, editor of the 
Edinburgh Review—these were only the best 
known out of a body of really high-class 
men who at one time or another filled chairs. 
Some at least of the students derived from 
the lectures of such men the materials of 
culture and knowledge; and a full descrip- 
tion of college life from the professorial 

oint of view would be relieved by many 
interesting associations. Harriet Martineau, 
who visited the college as the guest of 
Malthus in 1832-4, has given a pleasant 
picture, which Sir Monier has done well to 
prefix to his own narrative. 

There are only two Haileybury civilians 
in the service now; and when Mr. Justice 
Prinsep shall have laid aside his ermine, 
and Sir Charles Pritchard made his last 
speech in the Viceregal Council, the species 
will be as extinct as the Dodo. They were 
of all sorts, but in general possessed the 
common qualities of courage and honesty, 
being loyal to their employers—of whom 
they were often sons or nephews—and 
faithful to the people of India, for admin- 
istering whose affairs they received a modest 
recompense. As the Alma Mater of these 
men “old Haileybury ” deserved a record. 

H. G, Keene. 








NEW NOVELS. 
Katherine Lauderdale. By ¥. Marion Oraw- 
ford. In 3 vols. (Macmillans.) 


A Daughter of Music. By G. Colmore. In 


3 vols. (Heinemann.) 
A Great Temptation. By Dora Russell. In 
3 vols. (White.) 


The Recipe for Diamonds. By. 0. J. Cutliffe 


Hyne. (Heinemann.) 
Lost én Du-Corrig, or’ Twixt Earth and Ocean. 
By Standish O’Grady. (Cassells.) 
Needs Must. By Amelia S. ©. Young 
ee Sneyd). (Osgood, McIlvaine & 
0.) 


The New Arcadia. An Australian Story. 
By Horace Tucker. (Sonnenschein.) 


From the last chapter of Katherine Lauder- 
dale, the reader learns that it is the first of 
a series of novels dealing with contem 
life in the United States, as that 








illustrated in the fortunes of a New York 
family. The series will do for American 
society what a preceding series did for 
Italian society, with apparently this 
difference: that it will deal only with the 
annals of a single generation, and that it 
will, therefore, be more restricted in range, 
and consequently more minute in treat- 
ment, than the set of stories which closed 
with Pietro Ghisleri. Indeod, in this 
matter of minuteness Katherine Lauderdale 
is probably unique—is certainly all but 
unique—in English or American fiction. 
Its three well-filled volumes are occupied 
with the events of only five days; and, 
though they are certainly five very critical 
and determining days in the history of the 
two principal characters, the experiment is 
as bold as it is novel. More important, 
however, than its boldness or its novelty, 
is the fact of its conspicuous success. The 
material supplied by imagination and in- 
vention fills admirably the space allotted 
to it; and the only defect in the literary 
mechanism of the novel is the introduction 
in the first volume of an appallingly com- 
plicated genealogical problem which every 
reader will find me - and which 
most readers will leave as _ insoluble. 
Happily, however, one makes the dis- 
covery that it is easy to enjoy a very 
admirable story without knowing the 
exact degrees of relationship or connexion 
existing among John Ralston, Hamilton 
Bright, Frank Miner, Walter Crowdie, 
and the great army of Lauderdales; 
so the genealogical trouble is both 
trifling and transient. Katherine Lauderdale 
is, in one important respect, a great im- 
provement upon its immediate predecessor. 
There is not perhaps a greater body of story 
in the new book than there was in Marion 
Darche; but Katherine Lauderdale is much 
more substantial and ‘‘ feeding,”’ more direct 
and business-like: there are none of those 
pages of brilliant, elusive irrelevance which 
made one think that in the course of his 
travels westward a delightful writer had got 
a little off the line of least resistance. We 
soon perceive the motive of the story—John 
Ralston’s unfortunate habit, and its possible 
influence upon his relations with Katherine ; 
and never for the course of a single chapter 
are we out of touch with this dominant 
theme, which, it may be noted as a strik- 
ing illustration of the recent trend of fiction, 
would have been an all but impossible 
theme ten years ago. Of course Janet’s [e- 
pentance, which is more than thirty-five 
years old, may be quoted against me; but 
the example is hardly to the point, for the 
interest of George Eliot’s story is tragic, 
and it is only very lately that so obvious 
a motive as a habit of intemperance has 
been lifted from the region of farce into that 
of serious comedy. Mr. Crawford’s treat- 
ment of it is singularly skilful—skilful alike 
in its emphasis and its avoidances—if, in- 
deed, this be the right word to use, for the 
combined reticence and adequacy of the 
portrait of Ralston are due less to mere skill 
than to that healthy artistic instinct, the 
flower of which is perfect taste. Ralston, 
rather than Katherine, is really central in 


orary | the book, which, nevertheless, is perhaps 
ife is! rightly named, as she is the dominating in- 
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fluence in his life, and is therefore the 
maker of the story. The subordinate per- 
sonages, who are to come to the front in 
succeeding novels, are drawn with a few 
strong characteristic strokes, the only one 
of them who seems unsatisfactory being 
Walter Crowdie, the painter, about whom 
we are told either too much or too little. 
Even he, however, excites curiosity, and in 
the first number of a narrative series such 
excitement is indispensable. The best com- 
pliment I can pay to Katherine Lauderdale 
takes the form of apparent paradox. It 
satisfies its reader, and at the same time 
leaves him hungry. 


A policy of non-committal is safe, and 
there would be perfect safety even in com- 
mitting oneself to the statement that 4 
Daughter of Music is a novel of exceptional 
ability and force. It is this, undoubtedly ; 
but it is more than this: it isa book charac- 
terised by something which is very like 
genius. The moorland solitude, with its 
single journeying figure, on which the 
curtain rises, and the wayfarer’s welcome to 
ILeathor Den took one reader back at once 
to hours of boyish entrancement at Wuther- 
ing Ileights; and, to the close of the third 
volume, a spell like that of the strange story 
of Heathcliff and Edgar and Catherine 
was upon him. Still, there are differences 
between 4 Daughter of Music and the master- 
piece of Emily Bronté, which are not less 
important than the obvious resemblances. 
They are both books of sombre power and 
passion ; but in the more recent one there is 
manifest an instinctive and well cultivated 
aesthetic sense, which gives a new charm, 
though it was the very absence of this sense 
which left Emily Bronti: free for the relent- 
less realism that arrests and holds the ima- 
gination. A Daughter of Music is the story 
of the conflict of two men for dominance 
over a woman, and of the conflict in the 
woman herself between soul and sense, 
or, as she puts it, between the demands of 
her “life” and of her “nature.” Rhoda 
Wichelow, with her sphinx-like Leonardo 
face, has loved since childhood Paul Garnet, 
the sole companion of her moorland isola- 
tion, and in him has found full satisfaction. 
Then into her life comes Anthony Dexter, 
with his potent magic of music, which stirs 
her sense, and something deeper than her 
sense ; and the new spirit which the music 
evokes challenges to mortal conflict the old 
content and fidelity. Some of the battles 
in the campaign are magnificent examples 
of imaginative realisation—notably the scene 
in the twilight at Fanelands Hall, where 
Anthony calls to Rhoda in the stormy 
seductive voice of the organ, and Paul, 
holding her back by sheer force of will, wins 
what seems a decisive victory. It is decisive 
for a time ; and though a day comes in which 
Anthony has his victory, it is a short-lived 
affair. Still it lives on, with fateful conse- 
quence, in Rhoda’s clouded and empty life 
—a life lived in the shadow of a curse which 
she sees in course of fulfilment, as Anthony 
Dexter’s son and heir reveals himself as one 
of those to whom the terrible music is the 
very breath of being. ‘The story of how 
through the curse comes redemption and 
reconciliation, must be read in the pages of a 
novel which ought not to be ignored by any 





lover of work which is as beautiful as it is 
powerful. I am so ignorant of G. Colmore 
that I do not know whether the name should 
be prefixed by Mr., Mrs., or Miss ; but I do 
know that 4 Daughter of Music has impressed 
me more strongly than I have been impressed 
by any story of its order for a long time. 


There are doubtless worse novels than 4 
Great Temptation ; but Miss Dora Russell is 
really at home only among plots, murders, 
and mysteries, and when she dispenses with 
these elements of interest she is almost dull. 
Sir Ralph Woodland is not so wicked as he 
might have been, and for this relief much 
thanks; but his folly is so great that a little 
more wickedness of the kind expected from 
a baronet would be preferable. He falls 
head-over-heels in love with Laura Ingram, 
in whose goodness he has every reason to 
believe, yet he listens with fatuous credulity 
to the slanders of another girl, whom he 
has every reason to suspect; and without a 
word he cuts Laura, leaving her destitute, 
and, so far as he knows, friendless. Then, 
when the poor girl, broken down by despair, 
matries the worthy George Gifford, the 
baronet reappears, and sets himself to the 
high-minded task of endeavouring to make 
her his mistress. Laura resists her would- 
be seducer, but he manages effectually to 
spoil the life of the man to whom she owes 
everything ; and the conclusion of the whole 
matter is that Gifford is removed by a con- 
venient attack of typhoid fever, in order 
that his widow and her baronet may be 
virtuously happy ever after. 4 Great 
Temptation is a poor thing. A novel may be 
lifelike without being edifying ; but when it 
is unedifying without being in the least 
lifelike, there is very little to be said for it. 


There is some fantastic originality in the 
literary manner of Zhe Recipe for Diamonds. 
It is not like the ordinary conventional story, 
but the points of difference are not altogether 
poiats of advantage. The book seems to 
have been written in high spirits and also 
in a hurry, and one gets the impression that, 
when Mr. Hyne made his beginning, he was 
not at all sure about his ending. The 
opening of the story—so far, at any rate, as 
its plot is concerned—is the purchase of a 
MS. volume, which turns out to be the private 
diary of that famous dabbler in things 
occult, Raymond Lully. Among the entries 
is a reference to a formula for crystallising 
wood carbon ; and the story is devoted to the 
search after this recipe for diamonds, which 
has been inscribed on the wall of a cave in 
the Island of Majorca. The narration of 
the quest which is to ensure wealth beyond 
the dreams of avarice has some farcical 
humour ; but it is a humour which suggests 
the crackling of thorns under a pot. The 
peculiar quality of Mr. Hyne’s story is a 
random, ineffective cleverness. 


In a tale of simple invention and adven- 
ture, mere novelty counts for much ; and Mr. 
Standish O’Grady’s Lost on Du-Corrig has 
more of freshness and originality than have 
been found to be in a book of its kind for 
many along day. The strange disappear- 
ance of the two Irish lads, who vanish 
without leaving a clue behind them, is a 
motive rich in possibilities of exciting 
narrative; and these possibilities are ad- 





mirably utilised in the skilfully wrought 
story of the underground adventures of 
John and Edward Freeman. When, as 
here, a good idea and a good style aro 
combined, we have a good book. 


The sketch of Madame Suzanne, who 
traffics with society women as a purchaser 
and vendor of discarded costume, provides 
Needs Must with a bright, fresh opening ; 
and, if the author could have maintained 
her level, the book—which, as it stands, is 
not bad—would have been better. It has 
vivacity, which counts for much, but it is 
deficient in shapeliness, which counts for 
something ; and it therefore leaves the 
reader not wholly satisfied. The practice 
of beginning a story from three or four 
points is an irritating one, and in other 
respects the arrangement is very faulty. 
Still, the narrative has movement and 
sprightliness, which have to be set against 
its faults, and to which the writer does 
injustice by a meaningless title. The 
fitting title would have been ‘“‘ The Green 
Diamond.” 


It is impossible to award to The New 
Arcadia any warmer praise than that implied 
in the remark that it is a well-meant and by 
no means ill-written book. The success of 
Mr. Edward Bellamy’s Looking Backward 
has been rather unfortunate, inasmuch as 
it has been the means of inspiring various 
writers—and Mr. Tucker is one of them— 
with the belief that it is an easy thing to 
combine the preaching of sociological dogma 
and the writing of entertaining fiction. So 
far from being easy, it is one of the most 
difficult things in the world; and that Mr. 
Tucker should have failed to overcome the 
obstacles in the way to success is hardly a 
thing to be wondered at. That he has 
failed is certain; but various chapters in 
the book seem to indicate that, with less 
weight to carry, he may come nearer to the 
front. James Asucrorr NosLe. 








SOME VOLUMES OF VERSE. 


Songs without Notes. By Lewis Morris. (Kegan 
Paul & Co.) 


Since the days when poetry first began to be 
published, and to render the singer gold for his 
song, few writers have touched the lyre to 
greater profit than Mr. Lewis Morris. Perhaps 
it is hardly fair to put money before merit, 
since reward has, strange as it may seem, 
followed close upon desert. The days have 
gone by when bards issued masterpieces at 
prices which sank lower and lower. Fitzgerald 
and Horne, to consider modern authors only, 
would not suffer disappointments to-day. It 
would appear that the national ear is pricked 
up in hope of a sonnet or ballad. Perhaps it is 
recognised that in these hardware times there 
is sufficient temptation for the Muse of England 
to pack off to less noisy parts. However it 
may be, there never was a period so favourable 
to poets. In consequence multitudes come, and 
mapy are chosen. Wesuppose that Mr. Morris 
can fall into carelessness with easy feelings. 
His circulation is large; he has a hold upon 
the affection of the people; one or two in- 
different books would be insufficient to damage 
him beyond redemption. Very few readers are 
critics, and for the thousands it is enough that 
the name of Lewis Morris appears on the title- 
page. Professional reviewers, on the contrary, 
marking the depreciation of the song, rage 
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furiously, in many cases forgetting that they 
also have written some verses that are not ex- 
ceedingly glorious. Truth to tell, Mr. Morris 
in bis present volume has fallen far below 
the standard of Songs of Two Worlds. Occa- 
sionally we have come upon verses which 
bear traces of inspiration, and scattered here 
and there are fine lines which some of the 
raging reviewers would ke elated by if they had 
happened to pen them; but candour compels 
us to assert that, for the most part, Mr. Morris 
has been content with work which does him no 
particular honour. Surely in this author’s 
poetical history there was a time when his ear 
was truer! One of the most remarkable 
declensions from merit in Songs without Notes is 
the bewildering fall of the accents. We do not 
ask for a penny-in-the-slot kind of regularity, 
but nothing is more irritating than to suffer, as 
avy sensitive reader must suffer when perusing 
the following verses : 
‘* *Twas a beautiful morning in Spring, 
The laburnums, the lilacs showed fair, 
Blue irises blossoming, 
And a bustle of life everywhere. 
* * ° 
‘* Now before and above him they dart, 
With short flights and encouraging calls ; 
Now the poor pupil harmlessly falls, 
Engrossed in his partly learnt art.’’ 
‘Partly learnt art’”’ should have been avoided. 
To drive home our point, we intend to give two 
more examples of ugly carelessness. The first 
is from ‘‘ Anarchy,” the second from ‘On an 
Empty Cage ”’: 
‘* Then the masquers gu wearily home, 
And the corpse to the surgeons, and yet 
The thought comes, "T'was a century since 
That they killed Marie Antoinette.’’ 
** And thou, where art thou? Did swift fate 
Snatch thee? A fruitful allegory, 
Thy song, thy flight, thy open gate. 
Say, was it better to be free ?”’ 
After putting forward these specimens, we are 
not afraid of being accused of captiousness. 
They do not become the author of the many 
beauties in Songs of Two Worlds; but it must 
not be assumed that the old excellence is utterly 
missing. ‘*The Voice of Spring” is lovely 
neatly throughout ; the lines to Tennyson are 
marked by true feeling; ‘‘ The Hymn of Hilde- 
bert” is very cleverly written. We cannot end 
without quoting ‘‘ For a Children’s Holiday.” 
It will be seen at a glance how the last line 
but one in the second stanza ruins the flow of 
the piece : 
** Ye to whom wealth lends wings 
To bear you from clime to clime, 
To treasures of beautiful things— 
Palaces, minsters sublime, 
Snow mountains and pine-circled lake, 
And the purple of summer seas— 
Think, think of poor children, and take 
Compassion on these. 
For in stifling courts they are pent 
Through the fugitive freshness of June ; 
Not for them are her roses sent, 
Nor her nightingales’ passionate tune, 
Nor the keen scent of newly mown hay, 
Nor the flowing tide’s blossom of yeast ; 
Let these poor rhymes secure them at least 
One ineffable day.’’ 
It cannot be said that his love for humanity— 
a quality not too visible in modern verse—has 
deserted Mr. Lewis Morris. Unfortunately, his 
book in other respects is distinctly inferior to 
his former work, and its publication at such 
a time as the present is not an act of wisdom. 


Cuckoo Songs. By Katharine Tynan Hinkson. 
(Elkin Mathews & John Lane.) 


* 


It is plain that some bards must pine unbought. 
Bookshelves and pockets have their limits. 
Obviously those who produce capital verse, 
correct in form, moderately melodious, but 
owing too great a debt to earlier singers, must 
be prepared for the limbo of unregarded things. 
Verse that is distinguished by some private 
excellence—that has a novel outlook, a peculiar 
atmosphere—is sure of acceptance. Of course 
a ballad cannot compete in popularity with 
bacon ; but there happily survives that intel- 
lectual body of men and women who diligently 
search for, and secure when found, the mental 
sustenance derived from poetry. Not one of 
these can afford to pass by Cuckoo Songs. In 
these short poems, so fresh, so fragrant, so 
blossomy, there is that very peculiarity of 
atmosphere which we have just claimed to be 
necessary to success. Mrs. Hinkson does not 
only offer us song: she gives us melody in 
league with a certain quality which is not 
easily defined. It eludes analysis, as it should 
do. We are content to think it that kind of 
Irish magic which, in an intensified degree, 
governs Mr. W. B. Yeats. Mrs. Hinkson is 
a lover of birds, and, on the whole, she sings 
of them delightfully. In one or two instances 
she has missed herchance. It is impossible not 
to think of the query about the leopard’s spots 
when the poetess exclaims : 
** O my blackbird might grow pale, 
Just to hear the nightingale.’’ 
It has been written, in essence: thou shalt not 
envy thy neighbour’s ode, thou shalt not envy 
thy neighbour’s sonnet, nor his ballad, nor his 
quatrain, nor anything that is his. Despite 
commands so comprehensive and stringent, we 
cannot help envying the authorship of this 
quaint poem, ‘‘ Magpie”’: 
**T love the sweet linnet, the lark, and the thrush, 
And the gold-throated blackbird with a song in 
each bush ; 
The finch and the robin, I love every one, 
But not the pied magpie that’s walking alone. 
‘*For whether you’re going your sweetheart to 
meet 
On business or pleasure, in market or street, 
To church or to chapel, a bad sign it is 
If you meet that one magpie a-taking his ease. 
‘* But if it should chance you to see that ill sight, 
First look well around you to left and to right ; 
For if he’s companioned, the two are for mirth, 
And three for a wedding, and four for a birth. 
‘* Yet if he’s alone show not wrath to the bird, 
A little politeness, I’ve heard it averred, 
Will please men and magpies; so throw not a 
stone 
But lift your hat kindly, and bow, and pass on. 
** Bow once, twice and thrice, and the bird, I’ve 
heard say, 
Will return you a curtsey, both merry and gay. 
And this is a charm, sirs, that, well understood, 
= away bad luck and bring you the 
good. 
** Now all ye sweet lovers, I’ve told ye my charm 
The magpie’s bad luck to evade and disarm. 
And I wish you in due time two magpies for 


mirth, 
And three for a wedding, and four for a birth.’’ 
It would be improper not to state that Mrs. 
Hinkson occasionally allows herself a liberty in 
rhyming that is most antagonistic to the plea- 
sure of a reader. Sometimes, too, her verse 
halts, and she is not careful to separate similar 
sounds. For instance, 
‘*T marvel with much awe 

O’er all the Lord hath made.”’ 
But a bushel of blemishes could not spoil 
Cuckoo Songs. 
The Poems of Thomas Gordon Hake. 
Mathews & John Lane.) 


(Elkin 





The buyers of verse have so many lyrists 
calling for their shillings that the task of 


spending what money they have to dispose of | been selected by Mrs. Meynell; and the same 
has become one of no inconsiderable difficulty. | lady has prefixed a few critical remarks that 


The contents of this handsome volume have 


are finely fitting, if once it be granted that Dr: 
Hake’s poetical position is as important as his 


editor would have us believe, We, perhaps 
from some fault of temperament, have never 
been much moved by the utterances of the 
writer under review, nor are we persuaded to 
depart from this judgment by Mrs. Meynell’s 
selection. Dr. Hake was certainly influenced 
by Wordsworth, and, we feel, influenced for 
the bad. Following an evil example, he soon 
lost the power of discriminating between details 
fit for statement in verse, and details better 
left unregarded. As a consequence, he began 
to deliver himself of ineptitudes, exactly as 
Wordsworth too often did. In the volume 
before us there are two instances that are surely 
sufficient as witnesses to our contention. This 
is poor: 
** Or give him apples for his lunch, 
That he loved leisurely to munch.”’ 

And so is this: 


** At times he walks upon his head ; 
A form of prayer for daily bread.’ 
“The Cripple” is a poem that suffers greatly 
from this kind of painful particularising. <A 
few vivid touches could present a more moving 
icture than is brought before the mind by 
r. Hake’s too facile verses. Surely the 
writing of such lines as are comprised in the 
stanza quoted below can give no pleasure to 
the writer. The artificer can experience no 
joy in seeing it take shape : 
** As a wrecked vessel on the sand, 
The cripple to his mother clung ; 
Close to the tub he took his stand, 
While she the linen washed and wrung ; 
And when she hung it out to dry 
The cripple still was standing by.’’ 
And the next verse begins with ‘‘When she 
went out to char”! The fact of the matter is 
that Dr. Hake chose subjects unfitted to his 
powers. In his pen there was not the magic to 
weave round simple subjects words that surprise 
and haunt. He wrote a few splendid poems, 
and many in which nobilities of thought and 
expression appear; but no poet of any preten- 
sions flaunts his inequalities so wilfully, unless 
we except the bard who taught him to trans- 
gress, by name William Wordsworth. 


The Kestrel’s Nest. By Alfred Cochrane. 
(Longmans. ) 

Mr. Alfred Cochrane is that rather rara 
avis, an athletic literary mar. When the same 
individual can turn a ballad, and send down a 
wicked ‘‘ yorker” or ‘‘bailer,” any sensible 
third person must rejoice at the marriage of 
brains with biceps. The Kestrel’s Nest is a 
volume of light verse of a most entertaining 
kind. The early part of the book could not be 
improved, so felicitous is it in choice of subject 
oat treatment. Not Mr. Andrew Lang himself 
has surpassed some of Mr. Cochrane’s delightful 
ditties. Merry and melodious, they abound in 
the right allusions, the happy turns, the cap- 
tivating refrains. Calverly, Lang, Stephens, 
and Cochrane, are fit mates to stand side by 
side on our bookshelf. 

NorMAN GALE. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Tur Syndics of the Cambridge University 
Press have arranged for the publication of an 
historical series, under the general editorship of 
Mr. G. W. Prothero, of King’s College. The 
volumes will be of moderate size, and will be 
adapted to the requirements of University 
Extension students as well as of more advanced 
readers. The first volume, The Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic Era, 1789-1815, will be by Mr. 
J. H. Rose, of Christ’s College; this will be 





followed by The —— in India, by Mr. H. 
Morse Stephens, and by a History of Germ” 
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from 1815 to 1871, by Mr. J. W. Headlam, of 
King’s College. Other volumes will be an- 
nounced shortly. 


Messrs, MacmrtnaAn & Co. will publish a 
collection of the addresses delivered during the 
ast ten years at the annual meetings of the 
ndon Society for the Extension of University 
Teaching. The addresses were delivered by the 
D ike of Argyll, Mr. Goschen, Mr. John Morley, 
Bishop Westcott, Prof. Jebb, Sir James Paget, 
Prof. Max Miiller, Canon Browne, and Lord 
Playfair. 


Tue Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s critical 
edition of the New Testament, on which Dr. 
Caspar René Gregory has been working for the 
last eighteen years, is now complete. The 
work contains a full account, brought up to 
date, of all the existing sources of the Greek 
text, of the Vulgate and other Latin MSS., 
of the Syriac Tradition, and of the Aethiopic, 
Coptic, and Gothic Versions. The London 
publishers are Messrs. Williams & Norgate. 


Mr. Joun Murray will shortly add an 
entirely new volume to his series of English 
Handbooks, dealing with the three counties of 
Herts, Beds, and Hunts. It will be illustrated 
with maps and plans. 


Hatm’s pathetic play ‘‘Griseldis,” which 
founded his reputation as a dramatist, is about 
to be published by the Clarendon Press, with 
annotations and introductions by Prof. Buch- 
heim. The editor will include a critical 
analysis of the drama with its Arthurian back- 
ground, and a sketch of the author’s life and 
works, besides the story of Griseldis, based on 
the versions of Boccaccio and Petrarch, together 
with a general account of the literary treatment 
of the subject from Chaucer to our own days. 


Mr. DouGLAs FRESHFIELD, with the assist- 
ance of Mr. Mummery, Mr. Woolley, and 
others, has in preparation a Climber’s Guide to 
the chain of the Caucasus between Kasbek and 
Elbruz. It will contain a time-table of routes 
from England, with cost, &c., and a selection 
of routes to the mountain centres from the 
chief towns on both sides of the chain, as well 
as such details as to the topography of each 
district and the expeditions already accom- 
plished as can be collected from mountaineering 
journals. Four district maps will be given, 
and probably a few outlines from Signor V. 
Sella’s panorama, As two of the maps, origin- 
ally produced for the Geographical Society 
have been taken off the stone, the edition will 
necessarily be limited to 150 copies. It is 
hoped that the book will be issued in the 
spring of 1895. 

Messrs. W. HopcEe & Co., Glasgow, have 
in the press a volume of poems by Mr. Alex- 
ander Falconer, entitled Scottish Ballads and 
Pastorals. 


TuE forthcoming number of the Century will 
contain the story of a hypnotic experiment, by 
Mr. Frank R. Stockton, entitled ‘‘The Magic 
Egg”’ ; and an account of an ascent of Mount 
Ararat, by the writers of ‘“‘ Across Asia on a 
Bicycle.” 

Messrs. CAssett & Co, are now printing a 
revised edition of the Citizen Reader, - Mr. H. 
O. Arnold Forster. The first edition of this work 
was issued in 1886, and the sale has now reached 
a quarter of a million copies. 


Messrs. OLIPHANT, ANDERSON & FERRIER 
announce a cheap edition of My Ducats and my 
Daughter, by the Rev. Hay Hunter and Mr. 
Walter Whyte; and an English edition of a 
book on practical religion, by Dr. J. R. Miller, 
4 Philadelphia, entitled A Help for the Common 

1y8. 


WEDNESDAY, June 6, has been fixed as the 
date of the dinner to be given to Mr. George 
Smith by the contributors to the Dictionary of 








National Biography. Mr. Sidney Lee, the 
editor, will occupy the chair. , 


A comMITTEE of old Wykehamists, pupils of 
the late Bishop of St. Andrews, has been formed 
for erecting a monument to his memory in 
Winchester College. Subscriptions are limited 
to one guinea. Any who may wish to con- 
tribute are requested to write to the Rev. 
W. E. C. Austin-Gourlay, Kineraig, Winchester. 


Pror. RoGER DE GoEtJ, formerly of Liége, 
will deliver a course of six lectures in French, 
on ‘‘ Eminent Women,” at Messrs. Brinsmead’s 
Concert Room, Wigmore-street, on Wednesdays 
and Saturdays at 3.30 p.m., beginning on 
May 26. The series will include—Philippa of 
Hainault, Jeanne de Montfort, Joan of Arc, 
Margaret More, Misstress Hutchinson, Lady 
Fanshawe, Charlotte de la Trémoille Countess 
~ Derby, Rachel Lady Russell, and Grisell 

ume. 


Miss E. H. Hickey will read a paper on 

* The Poetry of the Hon. Roden Noel ”’ before 

= Royal Society of Literature, on Wednesday, 
ay 23. 


TuE twenty-fourth Fascicule of the Archives 
Historiques de la Gascogne is the first volume of 
** Audijos, La Gabelle en Gascogne,” edited by 
A. Communay (pp. xv. 246). The work con- 
tains the history of three revolts against the 
Gabelle, or salt-tax: that of Bayonne, under 
Richelieu; that of the Landes, under Mazarin ; 
and that headed by Audijos himself, under 
Colbert. The historical and economical im- 
portance of these documents is manifest. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Pror. SAyce is leaving Egypt this week, 
and hopes to be in England by the end of the 

resent month. He will deliver a public 
ecture at Oxford, on June 14, upon ‘“‘ The Last 
Chapter in the History of Cuneiform Decipher- 
ment,” 


Two amendments have been introduced into 
the stetute establishing a school of English at 
Oxford: one making the social history of 
England an obligatory subject of examination, 
the other being of a technical nature. 


THE question of the status of demonstrators, 
which recently came up for settlement at 
Oxford, is the subject of a recent report of the 
Council at Cambridge, who recommend that : 
‘* All appointments of demonstrators and pro- 
fessors’ assistants receiving their stipend or any 
part of it from the university shall be made by the 
respective professors with the consent of the vice- 
chancellor; each appointment shall be for a 
limited period to be Bxed by the professor at his 
discretion on making the appointment, the period 
in no case to exceed five years ; the demonstrator 
or the assistant in each case being eligible for 


reappointment at the end of the period, and bein 
removable during the a eke the professor wi' 
the consent of the vice-chancellor.”’ 


Mr. H. J. MAcKINDER, reader in geography 
at Oxford, has been elected to a studentship at 
Christ Church, held on condition that he acts 
as principal of the University Extension Col- 
lege at Reading. 


Mr. H. B. Criarxe, Taylorian teacher in 


Spanish at Oxford, has been elected to a 
Fereday fellowship at St. John’s, for which 
natives of Staffordshire enjoy a preference. 

Mr. F. T. PALGRAVE, professor of poetry at 
Oxford, will deliver on Friday next the last 
of his course of lectures on ‘‘ The Influence 
of the Renaissance Movement on English 
Poetry,” dealing specially with Milton. 

Tue Rev. J. Legge, professor of Chinese at 
Oxford, announces two public lectures, to be 
delivered on May 22 and 29, upon ‘‘ The Li Sao 





and the Life and Character of its Author, 
Ch'ii Ping.” 

Dr. MACALISTER, professor of anatomy at 
Cambridge, announces three public lectures on 
‘*Physical Anthropology.” The subjects 
specially dealt with will be: the methods of 
anthropometry ; the races of Ancient Egypt— 
in the course of which lecture a mummy will 
be unwrapped and examined ; and the races of 
Western Europe. 


Art the annual meeting of the Society of 
Historical Theology, held at Oxford last week, 
Prof. A. B. Bruce delivered an address on 
‘* The Trustworthiness of the Historical Foun- 
dation of Christianity,” and Prof. Percy 
Gardner read a paper on the “‘ Descensus ad 
Inferos,”” which was followed by a discussion. 


At the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, held on Wednesday of 
this week, Prof. Ferguson, of Glasgow, was to 
contribute ‘‘ Biographical Notes on J. F. 
Vigani, First Professor of Chemistry in the 
University of Cambridge.” 


Mr. JAmEs Bryce has been nominated by 
the crown to be a fellow of the University of 
London, in the room of the late Lord Hannen. 


Pror. WILLIAM Knicut, of St. Andrews— 
who has been very active lately in publication— 
has collected all the Rectorial Addresses de- 
livered at the University of St. Andrews during 
the last thirty years. (A. & C. Black.) It 
forms a handsome volume of 450 pages, bound 
in the scarlet that distinguishes the students’ 
gowns, and adorned on the cover with the three 
antique university maces. There is also an 
introduction, giving details about the history of 
the rectorial office, which was—so to say— 
thrown open in 1858. The first rector elected 
under the new system was Colonel Mure, of 
Caldwell, the erudite historian of Greek litera- 
ture. But, unfortunately, he did not accept the 
office ; as was the case also in later years with 
Mr. Ruskin and J. R. Lowell. It appears that 
Robert Browning was approached by the 
students on no less than three occasions. But 
St. Andrews has" reason to be proud of those 
who have filled the office. From John Stuart 
Mill she obtained the most thoughtful and 
original utterance on the subject of liberal 
education that has been heard in our time; 
while Dean Stanley and Mr. J. A. Froude each 
delivered a couple of stimulating addresses. 
Other names are Lord Selborne, Lord Reay, 
Mr. A. J. Balfour, Lord Dufferin, and Lord 
Bute. At the end is printed a list of rectors’ 
prizes, from which we learn that the present 
civil lord of the Admiralty was successful with 
an essay on the following subject, set by Mill: 
‘*On the Sources of Fallacious Thinking, and on 
Opinion insufficiently grounded in Fact, which lic 
in the original Constitution of the Human Mind; 
and on any Modes of fortifying the Mind against 
the Tendencies thence arising.’’ 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 
ON A BUST OF PSYCHE. 
(Museo Nazionale, Naples.) 

From dark and false and faithless Thessaly 
There came a tale of truth and love and light, 
There came two fairy forms more exquisite 

Than any sung by the Homeridae ; 

Not clothed in words by the Athenian Three, 
Nor rapt to heaven by Pindar’s eagle flight, 
But seen in watches of a winter night 

By spinning wives with children at their knee. 

The sophist heard that tale and interwove 
A texture wrought from crime and wantonness 

With the one purple patch of Psyche’s love. 

A sculptor, too, in art’s declining hour, 

Saw and had grace more sweetly to confess 

The new ideal born of sorrow’s power. 


ALFRED W. BENN. 
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OBITUARY. 


THE REV. DR. RICHARD MORRIS. 
THE small band of scientific philologists in this 
country has suffered an irreparable loss by the 
death of Dr. Richard Morris, distinguished alike 
for his work in Early English and in Pali. For 
more than two years he had been prostrated by 
an incurable and distressing illness, which he 
bore with characteristic fortitude, nursed only 
by his devoted wife. He died on Saturday, 
May 12, at the little railway-side hamlet of 
Harold Wood, in Essex. He was buried on 
Thursday at Hornchurch. 

Though a Londoner all his life, Richard 
Morris was (we believe) of Welsh descent. He 
was born at Bermondsey, in 1833, and educated 
at the Battersea Training College. Of his early 
years, we know little more than can be gained 
from the titles and dates of his published works. 
But it is certain that he was, in the main, self- 
educated, being stimulated to work at MSS. 
in the British Museum and elsewhere by the 
example of his life-long friend, Dr. F. J. 
Furnivall. In 1871, he took orders in the 
Church of England, his title being a curacy in 
Southwark. About the same time he became 
lecturer in English at King’s College School. 
In 1875, he was appointed to the head-master- 
ship of the Royal Masonic Institution for Boys, 
at Wood Green, in Middlesex, which post he held 
for about sixteen years. At no time did he receive 
the advantages of university education, or of 
university endowment. His diploma of LL.D. 
came from Lambeth, having been given him by 
Archbishop Tait in 1870. Four years later, 
Oxford honoured itself by conferring on him 
the honorary degree of M.A. When his health 
was already broken, Mr. Gladstone granted 
him a pension of £150 on the civil list, which 
he enjoyed for little more than twelve 
months. 

His very first publication shows the character 
of his early studies. It was a treatise on The 
Etymology of Local Names (1857). This was 
followed by a small volume of Lectures on the 
Excellency of the Bible (1858). Then, after 
an interval, began his long series of contribu- 
tions to the Early English Text Society, which 
lasted through the sixties and the seventies. It 
is needless to enumerate the titles here. All 
alike are models of editorial conscientiousness, 
being marked by absolute fidelity in the 
transcription and collation of MSS., and 
by most illuminating introductions. The 
severity of his labours during this period 
was varied by one or two lighter tasks. In 
1866, he edited Chaucer, in six volumes, for 
Bell’s Aldine edition of British poets (second 
ed. 1891), which remained the standard text 
until the appearance this year of the Oxford 
Chaucer of his friend and fellow-worker, Prof. 
Skeat. And in 1869, he edited Spenser for 
Macmillan’s Globe edition, to which Prof. J. 
W. Hales contributed a memoir. 

This connexion with Messrs. Macmillans led 
Dr. Morris into a new department of literature, 
where he was destined to show that a philologist 
can make money—if he pleases. He began, 
indeed, his series of educational works with one 
that is by no means elementary, though it has 
been hardly less successful on that account. 
This was his Historical Outlines of English 
Accidence (1872), which was the first attempt 
in England to explain the development of the 
language on historical and scientific principles. 
It has been reprinted some twenty times, and 
is now (we understand) being thoroughly re- 
vised for a new edition by Dr. L. Kellner and 
- Henry Bradley. Two years later (1874), 

e brought out Elementary Lessons in Historical 
English Grammar, and in the same year a 
Primer of English Grammar, from both of 
which—it is pleasant to know—tens of thou- 
sands of boys and girls have learnt their earliest 








knowledge of their own tongue, which they 
will never need to unlearn. 

Scarcely had Dr. Morris struck out this 
remunerative line, when he deliberately turned 
aside to devote the remainder of his life 
to what is probably the least appreciated 
of all the branches of philology —the study 
of Pali, the sacred language of Buddhism. 
In this case, the stimulus came from his 
intimacy with Prof. Rhys Davids, the founder 
of the Pali Text Society. For that Society, 
Dr. Morris has edited portions of some 
four texts — more, indeed, than any other 
single contributor. But he did not confine 
himself to editing. His familiarity with Early 
English caused him to take a special interest in 
the language, as standing midway between the 
ancient Sanskrit and the modern vernaculars, 
and as branching out into various dialects, 
known as Prakrits. These relations of Pali he 
expounded in a series of letters in the ACADEMY, 
which were invaluable not only for their 
lexicographical facts, but also as illustrating 
the historical growth of the languages of 
India. The very last work he was able to 
complete was a paper on this subject, read 
before the International Congress of Orientalists 
in London in September, 1892. Unfortunately, 
he could not himself correct the proofs of 
this paper, as printed in the Transactions. 

Of Dr. Morris’s private character, we can 
hardly trust ounseiven to speak. Though 
eminently qualified to shine in social inter- 
course, he seemed rather to shun publicity. 
But to his intimate friends he unlocked his 
heart. To a sober countenance not unlike that 
of his own Chaucer, he added a kindly eye 
and a hearty laugh. In the company of those 
he liked, he was the merriest of good fellows. 
To the last week of his life, when not racked 
by pain, he kept up his interest in the welfare 
of his studies and of his friends. All who 
knew him loved him; for he could never bring 
himself to speak an unkind word. : 

. 8. ¢C. 





PROF. HENRY MORLEY. 


Wird the death of Prof. Henry Morley, English 
letters have lost one of the noblest of men, one 
of the most earnest and effective of teachers 
and zealous of students. Prof. Morley was a 
pioneer and a veteran in what is still a very 

oung branch of serious study in this country. 

he good work that he has done of late years in 
bringing the best literature of England within 
the reach of all who care to read it, has in great 
measure caused the world to forget how much 
he did in earlier years for the systematic study 
of English literature and language. In the days 
when the chairs of Anglo-Saxon at Oxford and 
Cambridge were sinecures, when the possibility 
even of a serious study of modern philology or 
modern literature had not entered the minds of 
other scholars on this side of the Channel, Prof. 
Morley was lecturing to classes of fifty students, 
at King’s College, on English language and 
literature, and was commencing his English 
Writers. Itis hard for the younger generation 
to think themselves back to the time when 
Horne Tooke represented the high-water mark 
of English philology in this country ; but it was 
in those days that Henry Morley induced the 
University of London to make Anglo-Saxon 
a compulsory subject for those taking Eng- 
lish in the final examination. When he 
was appointed to the professorship of Eng- 
lish language and literature at University 
College, in 1865, it was worth £150 a year ; when 
he resigned this post, he had raised its value, 
without the aid of endowment, to three times 
that sum, and had grown to be more popular 
with, and beloved by, the students of every 
department in the college than often falls to any 
one man’s lot. It is no exaggeration to say that 
he was the life of the place ; and those who know 








—— 


the college best are aware that it is only now 
beginning to regain the high ideals and corporate 
life which it ran near to y+ ng A losing on his 
resignation. University College, as an institu- 
tion, owes as much to his energy and strength of 
character as do any of its individual students, 
and the future will bring this truth with increas- 
ing clearness before us. To him is in chief 
measure due, to quote only one instance, the ad- 
mission of women to the college on equal terms 
with men—a noble and bold stroke of policy, 
which was undoubtedly needed at the moment, 
whatever we may think the ultimate solution of 
the problem involved will be. 

But the greatest of his work is that which still 
lives in the lives and work of those who were his 
students ; for Henry Morley was a great teacher. 
Greatness as a teacher consists not merely in 
accuracy of scholarship, wideness of grasp, and 
the power of training students to appreciate 
and strive after these things; but it lies as 
much, and even more, in that enthusiasm for 
his subject and sympathy with average men and 
women, which enables the teacher to lift the 
student almost insensibly above the depressing 
atmosphere of failure that chokes the solitary 
worker when he is least able to resist, and inspires 
him with hope, if not belief, in his ultimate 
success. Herein lay the genius of Prof. 
Morley ; and it is no derogation of it to confess 
that it was genius of the moral, quite as much as 
of the intellectual, order. He had faith in men, 
faith in England, faith in its literature as the 
highest expression of its mental life. This once 
recognised, the work of his own life and the 
principles underlying his criticism become clear 
and consistent. It was as imposible for him to 
neglect the moral aspect of a literary work, or to 
think it of minor importance, as it is for Ruskin 
to judge a picture or a building out of all relation 
to motive and tendency. 

Henry Morley was born in Hatton Garden in 
1822, being the son of a doctor. He was 
educated at the Moravian school, Neuwied, and 
at King’s College, London, of which he was later 
elected a fellow. He practised for four years as 
a doctor at Madeley, in Shropshire ; but in 1849 
he abandoned medicine and established a school at 
Liscard, Cheshire, which was to be governed not 
by punishment, but by love. An account of the 
practical success of this method, under the title 
“School Keeping,” was published in Household 
Words, and reprinted in his arly Papers and 
some Memories (1891). This time of bold 
endeavour was also that of deepest gloom and 
severest trial, the grim realities of which only his 
nearest and dearest have been privileged to know. 
In 1851, he determined after some hesitation to 
give up the school and accept a post under Dickens, 
upon the staff of Household Words, With this pub- 
lication and with the Examiner, of which he was 
elitor during its best days, he was connected for 
several years. In 1857 he was appointed lec- 
turer in English to the evening classes at King’s 
College ; and his great success in this sphere, 
together with the reputation which his English 
Writers (1859-60) had brought, won for him his 
professorship at University College, which he 
held until 1890. In 1878 he was elected also 
professor of English at Queen’s College, London, 
and was made the next year hon. LL.D. of 
Edinburgh University. rom 1870-75 and 
1878-83 he was examiner in English in the 
University of London. From 1882-90 he was 
principal of University Hall; and he held the 

sitions of chairman of the council of College 

all, Byng Place, and senior warden of the 
Society of Apothecaries at the time of his death, 
on May 14. 

His literary work as a writer and editor is too 
voluminous to be detailed here. His first 
important work, Palissy the Potter — and 
his Life of Clement Marot (1871), are still the 
standard biographies of those two great French- 
men. His well-known First Sketch of English 
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Literature was first published in 1873; and he 
began in 1887 the reissue of his English Writers, 
which was planned to be finished in twenty 
volumes, ten of which, bringing the history of 
English literature down to the death of Elizabeth, 
have appeared. A portion of vol. xi. exists, we 
believe, in MS. ; and it is to be hoped that, at 
least, his account of Shakspere, who had been 
his life-long study, will be found to be complete. 

There are few men who have lived a life 
fuller of work and usefulness, few men whose 
death has caused an aching void in so many 
hearts ; but the profound faith he had in “the 
unsearchable dispose of highest Wisdom ” makes 
it seem almost a treason to our love to mourn 
his loss. We must perforce believe— 


“ Some griefs are medicinable ; that is one of them, 
For it doth physic love.” 
H. Frank Heara. 
T. Gregory Foster. 








HONORARY DEGREES AT CAMBRIDGE. 


Tux following are the speeches delivered on 
May 10 by the Public Orator, Dr. Sandys, in 
presenting Prof. Carl Theodor von Inama- 
Sternegg, president of the Imperial Statistical 
Commission of Vienna, for the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Laws; and Herr Edward Grieg, 
composer and pianist, for the honorary degree 
of Doctor of Mase: 


**Quem nuper eo anno decorare volebamus, quo 
Thamesis nostri in ripa tot gentium legati de salute 
publica deliberabant, eum hodie anno eodem, quo 
Danubii sui in margine concilii eiusdem sedes 
designata est, auspiciis optimis praesentem salu- 
tamus. Adest ‘egregie cordatus homo,’ quem 
Augusta Vindelicorum, olim ‘splendidissima 
Raetiae provinciae colonia,’ inter filios suos 
numerat, quemque tribus deinceps in doctrinae 
domiciliis munere functum Academico, tredecim 
abhinc annos urbs illa regia, Vindobona, honoris 
causa ad sese vocavit. Ibi imperii totius civibus 
enumerandis praepositus, et senatus ordini supe- 
riori adscriptus, non modo provinciam sibi creditam 
tam praeclare administravit, ut census Austriaci 
restitutor appellaretur, sed etiam opum publicarum 
scientiam cum historiae studiis feliciter coniunctam 
librorum serie perpetua illustravit. Quid dicam 
de opere eruditissimo quod Germaniae historiae 
oeconomicae enarrandae destinavit? Quid de dis- 
putationibus subtilissimis gentium complurium in 
concilio, sive Vindobonae, sive Romae, sive Londinii 
denkjue habitis? Quid de tot scriptis, sive de 
legibus agrariis emendandis, sive de civium numero 
computando, sive de aliis rebus plurimis, quae 
hodie ne summatim quidem attingere possumus ? 
Tot certe rerum argumenta infinita ne diutius 
exsequar, monent verba illa Aristotelea, quae viri 
tanti labores, circa numerorum praesertim com- 
putationes cccupati, in partem optimam inter- 
pretantur :—anbts kal &yvyworov 1d kreipov: wepalverat 
Be apiOp@ mdvra. 


‘Artis musicae antistitem insignem, anno 
proximo desideratum, Scandinaviae ab litore hodie 
salvum sospitemque advenisse vehementer laetamur. 
Etenim huic imprimis acceptum rettulimus, quod 
gentium Borealium carmina popularia etiam inter 
normet ipsos, atque adeo ubique terrarum, nota 
sunt. Ipsum Apollinem, Musarum magistrum, 
Hyperboreorum gentem mitem et innocuam 
quotannis libenter invisisse dicitur; ibi Pindarus 
testatur non abesse Musam, sed ubique puellarum 
choros cum lyrarum et tibiarum concentu cele- 
brari, laurus denique aureae crines epulantium 
fronde coronari. Apollinis autem ministri huiusce 
auxilio trans regionem Boreae {flatibus vexatam, 
trans Scandinaviae tractus remotos nivibus obrutos, 
carminum exaudimus varietatem suavissimam, 
atque inter saltantium choros etiam absentes velut 
ipsi interesse videmur. Talium certe virorum 
impulsu et instinctu dum corda nostra quasi fervore 
novo inspirantur, statim, velut Veris adventu, 
‘solvitur acris hiems’; ‘nec prata canis albicant 
prninis’; ‘iunctaeque Nymphis Gratiae decentes 
alterno terram quatiunt pede.’ Ergo Apollinis 


ministrum Borealem laurea nostra hodie merito 
coronamus.”’ 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A PRIMITIVE DISARRANGEMENT OF 
ST. LUKE Iy. 23, 24. 
Oxford : May 11, 1894, 

These verses cannot have stood originally in 
the same order in which they are given in our 
present text, which is supported by all MSS. 
and Versions. We are here in the presence 
of a primitive disarrangement of the text. It 
is, however, easy to restore the original order. 
In v. 22—which runs: ‘ And all bare Him 
witness, and wondered at the gracious words 
which proceeded out of His mouth. And they 
said, Is not this Joseph’s son ?” — the ad- 
miration which the inhabitants of Nazareth 
profess for His gracious words is qualified by 
the limited regard they entertain for His person. 
Hence they say, ‘‘Is not this Joseph’s son?” 
Our Lord’s reply is obviously given in v. 24, 
and not in v. 23: ‘‘And He said, Verily 
I say unto you, no prophet is acceptable in 
his own country.” In the rejoinder of the 
townsfolk, the last words of our Lord’s reply 
are taken up and given a pointed and personal 
application : they virtually say, ‘‘ This is your 
country; do /ere what you have done at 
Capernaum, and you will be regarded 
accordingly”; or, to use the Evangelist’s 
words (v. 23°), ‘‘ Whatsoever we have heard 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thine own 
country.” After this, v. 23* follows, and 
forms a natural transition to v. 25: ‘ Ye will 
certainly say unto Me this parable, Physician, 
heal Thyself.” 25. ‘‘ But of a truth I say 





unto you, There were many widows in Israel 
in the days of Elijah,” &c. Thus, the towns- 
folk, our Lord replies, would have Him heal 
Himself—i.e., raise Himself out of the limited 
esteem in which they held Him—by some deed 
of wonder such as He had wrought in 
Capernaum. But this (v. 25), He urges with 
all emphasis (‘Aujy Aéyw duiv), was impossible. 
The prophet can only go where he is sent 
(v. 26): he can only do that which he is 
appointed to do (v. 27). 

n order to render more obvious the incom- 
parable superiority of the text now restored to 
its original order, I will give it side by side 
with the later transposed, but still universally 
accepted, text. 


Sr. Luxe iv. 22-26 
(Received Text). 


**22. And all bare him 
witness, and wondered 
at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of 
his mouth: and they 
said, Is not this 
Joseph’s son? 23. And 
he said unto them, 
Doubtless ye will say 
unto me this parable, 
Physician, heal thyself: 
whatsoever we have 
heard done at Caper- 
naum, do also here in 
thine own country. 
24. And he said, Venly 
I say unto you, No 
prophet is acceptable in 
his own country. 25. 
But of a truth I say 
unto you, There were 
many widows in Israel 
. . 26. And unto 
none of them was Elijah 
sent,’’ &c.—( Revised Ver- 
sion.) 


Sr. Luxe iv. 2%-26 (as it 
should be arranged). 


**22. And all bare him 
witness, and wondered 
at the words of grace 
which proceeded out of 
his mouth: and they 
said, Is not this 
Joseph’s son? 24. And 
he said, Verily I say 
unto you, No prophet 
is acceptable in his own 
country. 23 (And they 
said unto him) Whatso- 
ever we have heard done 
at Capernaum, do als 
here in thine own 
country. 23*¢ And he 
said unto them, Ye wil 
certainly say unto me 
this parable, Physician, 
heal thyself. 25. But 
of a truth I say unto 
you, There were many 
widows in Israel . . 
26. And unto none of 
them was Elijah sent,’ 
&e. 








Subsequently to my discovering the true 
order of the text, my friend Mr. Morfill 
pointed out to me St. Matt. xiii. 54-58; and 
my friend Mr. Carlile, of University College, 
drew my attention to St. Mark vi, 2-4, as 
confirming this restoration of the text. 

R. H. CHARLEs. 








‘* La SECONDA MORTE.” INF. L, 117. 
Stanhoe Grange, Norfolk : May 8, 1894. 
At the beginning of the Inferno, Virgil tells 
Dante that he will accompany him through hell, 
where he shall hear the shrieks of despair of the 
ancient spirits as in their agony they “ proclaim 
(or ‘cry upon’) the second death ” :— 


“ Trarrotti di qui per loco eterno, 
Ove udirai le disperate strida, 
Vedrai gli antichi spiriti dolenti, 
Che la seconda morte ciascun grida.” 
Inf. i. W4-117. 


The meaning of the last line in this passage is 
much disputed, one of the difficulties being the 
interpretation of the expression “la seconda 
morte.” Most commentators take it to signify 
total annihilation. Some looking to Rev. ii. 11 ; 
xx. 14; xxi. 8, understand it to refer to the state 
of the damned after the final end of temporal 
things. ; 

It is interesting to note’ that Boéthius makes 
use of this same expression, “the second death, 
in the De Consolatione Philosophiae, in a passage 
which has been glossed by Chaucer. 1 quote 
from the version of the latter as given by Prof. 
Skeat in Vol. II. of the Oxford Chaucer :— 

“ Deeth despyseth alle heye glorie of fame: and 
deeth wrappeth to-gidere the heye hevedes and the 
lowe, and maketh egal and evene the heyeste to the 
loweste. Wher wonen now the bones of tree 
Fabricius? What is now Brutus, or stierne Catoun: 
The thinne fame, yit lastinge, of hir ydel names, § 
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marked with a fewe lettres: but al-though that we 
han krowen the faire wordes of the fames of hem, it 
is nat yeven to knowe hem that ben dede and con- 
sumpte, Liggeth thanne stille, al outrely unknow- 
able ; ne fame ne maketh yow nat knowe. And yif 
ye wene to liven the longer for winde of your 
mortal name, whan o cruel day shal ravisshe yow, 
thanne is the seconde deeth dwellinge un-to yow. 
jrose. The first deeth he clepeth heer the departinge 
of the body and the sowle; and the seconde deeth he 
clepeth, as heer, the stintinge of the renoun of. fame.” 

Book II. Met. 7 (p. 49). 


It may be observed that Pietro di Dante gives 
just the opposite interpretation in his comment 
on the above-quoted passage of the Inferno. 
He says: “ Allegorice pravi et vitiosi mortui sunt 
quodam-modo in fama, et haec est prima eorum 
mors ; secunda est corporalis.” 

PaGet TOYNBEE. 








TRANSYLVANIA AND HUNGARY. 
Budapest : May 6, 1834. 
It is a curious, perhaps an unhappy coinci- 
dence, that, while to-morrow, Monday, May 7, 
the trial is to begin at Rolozsvar which will 
decide whether it is allowable by law to 
describe Transylvania as a non-Hungarian land 
in which Hungarian laws are, or at least ought 
not to be, of force, yesterday, May 5, the 
Kisfaludy Society held an at meet- 
ing in honour of the centenary of the birth of 
Baron Nicholas Josika, the inventor, so to say, 
of the Hungarian historical novel. The 
president of the society, Paul Gyulai, himself a 
Transylvanian, delivered an address on the 
occasion which, in few but lively words, defined 
the position of Josika in Hungarian literature 
as the one who gave expression to the living 
historical tradition of the Transylvanian 
aristocracy, who did not require, like the 
Hungarian aristocracy, to be reconverted to the 
Hungarian nationality, because they had never 
lost it. It is just this fact that, in certain 
important points, especially as to the social 
position of the aristocracy, Transylvania was 
more Hungarian than the so-called mother 
country, Hungary Proper, which makes the 
present attempt to separate Transylvania from 
Hungary so uliarly painful to those who 

know and understand Hungarian hist ory. 

ARTHUR J. PATTERSON, 








THE “SHIELD WALL” AT HASTINGS. 
London: May 16, 1894. 

Iam sure you will allow me, in justice to 
myself, to correct at once Mr. Archer’s state- 
ment that I have ‘‘ modified’ my view as to the 
“shield wall” at Hastings. I have, on the 
contrary, throughout accepted the description 
of it given by Mr. Freeman, and adopted by his 
friend and disciple Mr. Hunt (see the current 
English Historical Review, pp. 225-230). It is 
their view, as I have shown, that Mr. Archer 
persists in rejecting. 

Nor can I be under any “‘ misapprehension ” 
as to Mr. Oman’s verdict; for I Love simply 
quoted hisown words. After my attack on the 
* palisades,”” he substitutes the words “‘ around 
the impenetrable shield wall” for ‘‘around the 
impregnable palisades” in his account of the 
battle. His readers may be fairly left to draw 
their own conclusion. 

J. H. Rovunp. 








THE TWO MM. DE HEREDIA. 
Paris: May 12, 1894. 
Allow me to rectify a singular error in the 
otherwise so remarkably well-informed article 
of Mr. William Sharp about Villiers de 1’Isle 
Adams in your last number. 
Mr. Sharp writes in a note: ‘Of all unlikely 


date for municipal honours] the newly- 
elected ‘Immortal,’ M. Jose Maria de 
Hérédia.”” Now this same confusion of persons 
has been at the root of most of the articles (I 
remember chiefly one, dated from Paris, in the 
Daily News) written in terms of astonishment, 
if not of scandal, in the London press after the 
election of M. Jose Maria de Hérédia to the 
Academy. 
The mystery is very simple: there are two 
MM. de Heérédia, not even connected, ! I 
believe, by the farthest blood-community. The 
one is the poet—the last man in the world to 
concern himself with politics; the other is an 
ex-radical municipal councillor of Paris, some- 
time deputy and even minister of public works 
in one of the innumerable ephemeral com- 
binations under the late unlamented régime 
of ‘‘republican concentration.” This last 
gentleman, one of the ordinary butts of H. 
Henri Rochefort’s so-called wit, was nicknamed 
by him, on account of his mulatto (we say 
more politely, creole) origin, Chocolade. Now, 
M. Jose Maria de Hérédia is of the purest blue- 
blooded Castilian descent, and he has nothing 
at all in common—except a name—with the 
politician. 
FRANCIS DE PRESSENSS:. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEER. 


Eunpay, May 20,7.80 p.m. Ethical: “‘The Compromise of 
1871,” by Mr. J. H. Muirhead. 
Monpayx, May 21, 8 p.m. _ Aristotelian: Symposium, ‘“‘ The 

Nature and Range of Evolution.” 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: ‘‘A Jo in the Hadia- 

maut, Southern Arabia,” by Mr. J.T: t. 
Turspay, May 22, 3 p.m. yal Institution: ‘* The Modern 
Microscope,” I., by the Rev. W. H. ger. 

7.45 p.m. Statistical: “ of Litigation ia 
England and Wales since 1859,” by Mr. John Macdonell. 
8 p.m. Civil Engineers: “ Recent aypes of Ferry- 

ers,” by Mr. Andrew Brown; “The Birkenhead 
Ferry-Boats,” by Mr. C. Jones. f 

8p.m. Society of Arts: ‘‘ Decorative Art in con- 

penton with Elementary Education,” by Mr. Selwyn 
mage. 

Wepyespay, May 23, 4 p.m. Egypt Exploration Fund: 
Ordinary General Meeting. 

8p.m. Geological : ** The Stratigraphy of the Libyan 

of Egypt,” by Capt. H. G. Lyons; “The Geology 

of South- mm Africa,” and ‘The Occurrence of 
Dolomite in South Africa,” by Mr. David Draper; and 
“The Geology of British East Africa, 1, The Glacial 
Geology of Mount Kenya,” by Dr. J. W. Gregory. 
. Folklore: **The Omens of the Thugs and 
tion to European Folklore of Birds and Beasts,” 
HA Mr. F. Sessions; ** The Sacred Wells of Man,’’ by 
Foon” W. Moore; “‘Manx Proverbs,” by Mr. G. W. 

8p.m. Society of Arts: “ Liquid Fuels,” by Mr. G. 
T gy 24, 8 Royal Instituti “ Egypti 

MURSDAY, y 24, 83 p.m. ena: © an 
Decorative Art,” I., by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 

4.30 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘The Commerce of 
Siam ia Relation to the Trade of the British Empire,’’ by 
Mr. C. 8. Leckie. 


8 pm. Electrical Engineers: Discussion, ‘‘Cost of 
Electrical Energy,” by Mr. R. E. Crompton. 

8 p.m. Literature: *‘ The Poetry of the Hon. Roden 
Noel,” by Miss E. H. Hickey. 

8.80 p.m. Antiquaries. 


8.80pm. Royal Historical: ‘‘The Educational Or- 
ganisation of the it Friars in England,” by Mr. 

A. G. Little. 
Faipay, May 8 p.m. Society of Arts: “‘ New South 


25, 
Wales,” by Mr. J. Inglis. 

9 p.m. are Institution: ‘*The Development of 
the Astronomical Telescope,’ by Sir Howard Grubb. 
Saturpay, May 26,8 pm. Institution : ‘‘ The Stage 
and Society,” I., by Mr. R. W. Lowe. . 

8345p.m. Botanic: General Fortnightly —_s 

4pm. Zoolcgica): “ Sketches in Geographical Dis- 
tribution,” If , by Mr. F. Beddard. 





SCIENCE. 


Two Great Scotsmen: The Brothers William 
and John Hunter. By George Mather, 
M.D. (Glasgow: Maclehose.) 


Durine the past two centuries a brilliant 
array of Scotsmen have gained renown in 
London in medicine. Beginning with Dr. 
Arbuthnot, the friend of Pope and Swift, 
and ending with the late Sir Andrew Clark, 
this roll of fame includes many notable 


such world-wide repute as did the two 
remarkable brothers, William and John 
Hunter. Yet, strangely enough, despite their 
reputation alike in medicine, art, and litera- 
ture, they have been suffered to lie neglected, 
so far as official and exhaustive biography 
is concerned. The death of the survivor 
of these two eminent men took place in 
1793, and the first attempt to preserve a 
connected narrative of their lives was in- 
tended as a centennial memorial, for, 
though just issued, the volume bears the 
date of 1893. It is true that the names of 
the Eunters will be found in numerous 
biographical dictionaries, that William 
Hunter was the subject of a volume written 
by 8S. F. Simmons immediately after his 
death, and that John Hunter’s life was 
written by his brother-in-law, Sir Everard 
Home, and also by Jesse Foote in 1794. But 
Dr. Mather has been the first to bring together 
in one volume the events in the lives of the 
two brothers, and to show how closely they 
were united in their pursuits. His book is 
a most interesting one, despite a tendency to 
diverge from the main subject on the very 
slightest provocation. Nevertheless, this 
very discursiveness, and the comparative 
absence of technical and professional details, 
will make the volume all the more enjoyable 
to the general reader. But in common fair- 
ness to the future students of his book, Dr. 
Mather should have supplied an index. 
No Scotsman is worth considering, how- 
ever great his personal gifts and attainments 
may be, unless he can boast of ‘‘a lang 
esl Accordingly, Dr. Mather traces 
ack the origin of the Hunters to some dim 
period before the Norman Conquest, and 
hints that their ancestors came over with 
the Conqueror. The name appears in its 
Latinised form of Venator in the Inquisition 
made by David, Prince of Cumberland 
(afterwards David I. of Scotland) regarding 
the Bishopric of Glasgow, circa 1120. The 
Hunters of Polmood, in Peebles-shire, are 
said to have been settled there in the time 
of Malcolm Canmore; but as Dr. Mather 
only quotes a nonsensical and spurious 
charter in support of this statement, it may 
be dismissed with a smile. The Hunters of 
Hunterston in Ayrshire, however, come 
within the range of credible history; and it 
seems likely that the two brothers, William 
and John, could claim descent from this 
race, through the branch settled at Calder- 
wood in Lanarkshire. It is certain that 
their father, John Hunter, was laird of 
Long Calderwood, a small estate about seven 
miles from Glasgow, at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century. His wife was the 
daughter of John Paul, Treasurer of the 
city of Glasgow; and though the family 
was not wealthy, the laird was, in Scottish 
phrase “ bein,” or well-to-do, ‘Ten children 
were born of this union, five of whom 
survived infancy. William Hunter was the 
seventh child, and John Hunter was the 
youngest of the sons. Dorothy, one of the 
daughters, was married to Prof. Baillie, of 
Glasgow University, and became the mother 
of Dr. Matthew Baillie, and of Joanna 
Baillie, the poetess, the intimate friend and 
correspondent of Sir Walter Scott. 
William Hunter was born on May 23, 
1718, at the house of Long Calderwood. 








men, he had for one of his rivals [as a candi- 


names; but, perhaps, not one has obtained 
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Having received the rudiments of his 
education at the parish school, he matricu- 
lated at Glasgow University in November, 
1751, his intention being to study for the 
church. For some reason this purpose was 
abandoned, and he was an unsuccessful 
candidate for the post of schoolmaster at 
East Kilbride, near his ancestral home. In 
1736 he became acquainted with William 
Cullen, then a young physician in practice 
at Hamilton, and afterwards famous as 
Professor of materia medica at Edinburgh ; 
and this friendship directed Hunter’s atten- 
tion towards medicine as a profession. 
After a short course of study under Dr. 
Alex. Munro, at Edinburgh, Hunter set out 
for London, and began his career as assist- 
ant to Dr. Smellie, a Lanarkshire doctor 
who had gained much renown as an 
obstetrician. Hunter’s acquaintance with 
Robert Foulis, the well-known Glasgow 
printer, had supplied him with letters of 
introduction to many men of note in 
London, and he became associated with Dr. 
Douglas, who was then preparing his 
elaborate work on anatomy. Here William 
Tlunter found a congenial sphere, and 
so speedily did he display his capacity in 
the preparation of anatomical specimens 
that he was appointed dissector at St. 
George’s Hospital. In 1746 he began a 
course of lectures on anatomy, which 
proved so successful that his name was 
carried even to the continent as an authority 
on his special subject. His practice as a 
surgeon was chiefly confined to obstetrics ; 
and in 1762 he was appointed Surgeon- 
Accoucheur to Queen Charlotte, and had 
the privilege of ushering into the world 
her first son, afterwards George IV. In 
the course of his study he had made and 
collected a vast number of anatomical pre- 
parations, and he conceived the idea of 
founding an Anatomical Theatre where these 
might be utilised for teaching purposes. 
He offered to build and endow such an 
institution, provided the Government would 
grant him a site; but Lord Bute’s 
ministry was either too parsimonious or too 
impecunious to make this concession, and 
thus the magnificent Hunterian Museum 
was lost to London. Hunter built at his 
own expense a theatre and museum in 
Great Windmill-street in 1770, and here his 
splendid collection of preparations—books, 
manuscripts, pictures, coins, and medals— 
remained till his death. By his will he 
bequeathed these ultimately to Glasgow 
University, and a special building was 
erected for them in the College Green at a 
cost of £12,000. When that university was 
removed to Gilmore-hill, provision was made 
for the Hunterian Collection, though for 
years the coins and medals, many of them 
unique, have been sequestered from the 
students for whose use they were bequeathed. 
A stupid proposal was recently made to 
sell the collection of coins—the wonder and 
envy of all European numismatists—so that 
funds might be obtained to found a chair 
of history ; but the protest of the press was 
so loud that the project has been abandoned. 
William Hunter’s death took place sudden! 

on March 30, 1783, when in the sixty-fourt 

year of his age. He lies buried in St. 
James’ Church, Piccadilly, beside two other 
eminent physicians, Thomas Sydenham and 








Richard Bright, his predecessor and his 
successor. 

The early career of John Hunter differed 
greatly from that of his elder brother. He 
was ten years younger than William, having 
been born on February 13, 1728. In his 
boyhood he displayed that disregard for 
conventionality which marked all his life. 
He refused to attend school or to devote 
himself to literary study of any kind; and, 
unlike most Scottish youths, he was unable 
to read or write when he was seventeen 
years of age. His time was spent in roam: 
ing the fields, studying the secrets of nature 
at first hand. One of his sisters had made 
an unfortunate marriage with a dissipated 
cabinet-maker in Glasgow; and for the 

urpose of saving the wreck of his brother- 
in-law’s business, John Hunter removed to 
that city, and began to work at the bench. 
His efforts were unavailing, and the failure 
of the firm threw him out of employment. 
He intended to enlist in the army; but 
having heard of the success of his brother 
William in London, he determined to try 
his fortune in the metropolis. William 
Hunter willingly gave him occupation in 
the preparing and mounting of his specimens, 
and here his deftness as a workman made 
him of great service. John Hunter soon 
became deeply interested in the study that 
was thus thrust upon him. The dissecting- 
rooms, the museums, the conversations and 
instructions of his brother and of the 
enlightened men he gathered round him, 
awakened faculties hitherto dormant. As if 
conscious of his own great destiny, he stepped 
forward at once, and entered on that course 
of research and discovery which he continued 
with unabated ardour to the day of his 
death—a period embracing forty-five years. 
He had gone to London a raw youth in 
1748, and he saw that his early neglect of 
education must be atoned for. In 1755 he 
entered St. Mary’s Hall, Oxford, as a 
gentleman commoner; but he could make 
no headway with Latin and Greek, and soon 
gave up the experiment. So strenuously 
had he devoted himself to practical anatomy 
that his health broke down in 1761; and 
he sought change of scene by taking an 
appointment as army-surgeon, spending two 
yeurs in active service, and making many 
valuable discoveries regarding gunshot 
wounds. On his return to London he began 
practice as a surgeon in Golden Square, but 
his progress was slow. His marriage to 
Anne, sister of Sir Everard Home, in 1771, 
was of some assistance to him, for she 
formed a kind of minor salon of literary 
and scientific men, being herself a poetess 
of some reputation. Meanwhile John 
Hunter was gradually forming that mar- 
vellous anatomical collection which is now 
under the care of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. It is said to have cost him 
£70,000, and to have been acquired by the 
Government for £15,00(—an outlay the 
expediency of which no one has called in 
question. At his house at Brompton (now 
Karl’s Court) he formed a private zoological 
garden, which was one of the wonders of 
his time. His eccentricities led him to be 


regarded as insane; but the scientists, in 
view of the great discoveries he made, 
admitted that there was method in his 
madness, He could not bear contradiction, 








and his irascible temper brought about his 
sudden death. In October, 1793, he had 
been thwarted at a meeting of the governors 
of St. George’s Hospital, and on leavin 

the room hurriedly, he dropped down an 

expired without warning. He was buried 
in the vaults under St. Martins-in-the- 
Fields. When these vaults were being 
cleared out in 1859, Frank Buckland de. 
voted himself to the search for John 
Hunter’s body, and found it at last, after 
he had examined 3,600 coffins. The remains 
were then honourably re-interred in West- 
minster Abbey. . 

Dr. Mather has written a most interest- 
ing accouat of these two eminent Scotsmen, 
though he has not contributed much 
new matter to the materials that were 
formerly available. There are still unex- 
plored sources of information that would 
well repay examination. The Marquess of 
Lansdowne has several unpublished letters 
written both by William and John Hunter, 
and there is a MS. account of John Huater’s 
‘Arrangement of the Animai Kingdom” 
among the MSS. belonging to the Earl of 
Ashburnham. But the most valuable for 
biographical purposes would be the series 
of letters written by John Hunter, and now 
in the possession of Mr. Alfred Morrison, 
not one of which seems to have been 
examined by any of Hunter’s biographers. 
The following is a transcript of one of 
the letters in this collection (imperfectly 
quoted by Dr. Mather), which very clearly 
indicates the character of the writer. It 
must have been written a few months before 
his death : 


“Dear §Srr,—I rect the favour of your 
Letter. I never show my collection to anyone 
but in the months of May and October. If 
your friend is in Town in October (and not a 
Democrat), and you will apply for a ticket, he 
is welcome to see it; but I would rather see it 
in a blaze like the Bastile than show it to a 
Democrat, let his country be what it may.” 

The concluding portion of Dr. Mather’s 
volume is occupied with a survey of the 
work accomplished by the Hunters, and 
with quotations from the eulogies pro- 
nounced upon them by British and con- 
tinental scientists. The book as a whole 
fully vindicates the claim made in the title, 
that these were ‘“‘ Two Great Scotsmen.” 

A. H. Mivrar. 





SCIENCE NOTES. 


At the Royal Institution next week, the 
Rev. W. H. Dallinger will begia on Tuesday a 
course of three lectures on ‘The Modern 
Microscope: an Instrament of Recreation and 
Research” ; and Sir Howard Grubb will deliver 
the Friday evening discourse, on ‘The 
Development of the Astronomical Telescope.” 











REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Evizanetuan. —( Wednesday, May 2.) 


Freperick Rocers, Esq., vice-president, in the 
chair.—Mr. J. A. Jenkinson read a paper on Shaks- 
pere’s “As You Like It,’’ considered with special 
reference to the immediate source of the story: viz., 
Lodge's Rosalynde. He began by quoting the pas- 
sage from Mr. Swinburne’s Notes on Shakspere, m 
which, with exceeding curtness, the brilliant poet- 
critic refuses to discuss this play, basing his refusal 
on the ground that there was not enough complexity 
to call for analysis, and that there was no room for 
any difference of opinion concerning Orlando and 
Rosalind. The lecturer hoped it might not Le taken 
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ts a proof of his own in-rushing folly if he ven- 
tured to cisregard this lofty precept and example. 
He might plead that Orlando and Rosalind, although 
they were the chief characters, by no means ex- 
hausted the whole interest of the play, that his 
object and method were different from Mr. Swin- 
burne’s, and that the latter had himself contrived 
to say incidentally concerning this play two or three 
new and striking things, which were, more or less, 
open to question. Prompted by a hearty admiration 
of the play itself, the lccturer had set himself to 
inquire and to ascertain as far as possible what were 
the various furces and influences, direct or indirect, 
which contributed to its production. He found that 
the structure of the play was not simple, but com- 
pound, being formed by a skilful and happy com- 
bination of romance and pastoral. This suggested 
that, for an adequate understanding of this play, it 
was desirable to take at least a bird's eye view of 
the whole field of medieval heroic romance and of 
all previous pastoral poetry; and this he had en- 
deavoured to do for his own instruction. He 
had particularly concerned himself with the Charle- 
magne cycle, which appeared to have been in the 
minds of both Lodge and Shakspere, as the former 
referred to “the twelve peers of France,” and the 
latter named the hero’s father Roland, the hero 
himself by the later and Italian form Orlando, 
and his elder brother Oliver. Orlando had been 
the hero of several epics, of which the most note- 
worthy were Boiardo’s “‘ Orlando Ionam>rato,” and 
Ariosto’s ‘‘ Orlando Furioso.”” Such epics were full 
of the spirit of knight errantry, and abounded in 
heroic deeds of valour and wonderful adventures, 
generally undertaken in quest or in defence of some 
lady fair. The ladies themselves, too, were often 
brave and adventurous, donned masculine attire as 
pages,and even armour as knights, and did battle 
sometimes for, sometimes against, their ardent 
lovers, the closed helmet of each combatant prevent- 
ing mutual recognition until the proper dramatic 
moment. In these romances, moreover, time and 
place were vague or incorrect and inconsistent, 
while the nutural history, the mineralogy, the 
astronomy, and the natural philosophy were merely 
conventional, and, from our post-Baconian point of 
view, ludicrous and absurd. The heroic cycles were 
succeeded in France by another great romance of a 
lighter and daintier kind : viz., the “ Romance of the 
Rose,” in which the object of search is not a lady, 
but a rose; this rose, however, is meant to represent 
a lady, and the other allegorical personages, who aid 
or thwart the lover in his quest, represent the 
various incidents with which a lover would meet. 
Possibly this romance might have suggested to 
Lodge, or to Spenser, who had previously used it, 
the name of Rosalind, the etymology of which, how- 
ever, was uncertain. Lodge's novel, the lecturer 
thought, was a Euphuistic imitation of these old 
romances in the ground-work of his story, with little 
or no satire of his sources. In the play, however, 
whilst an earnest and humane purpose was equally 
discernible, it looked as though Shakspere had 
attempted something like a playful parody of the 
subjects of heroic romance ; and it was even possible 
that Charles, “the bony priser of the duke,” was a 
deliberate vulgarisation of Charles the Great. 
With regard to pastorals, the chief thing to be 
noted here was that learned pastoral poetry, from 
Theocritus and Virgil down to Spenser's Shepherd's 
alendar, though often graceful and beautiful, 
was highly artificis] in subject or form, or both, and 
was also frequently allegorical. Among _post- 
Renascence pastorals might be mentioned Marot’s 
French eclogue of ‘‘ Pan and Robin,” closely copied 
by Spenser in the 12th Eclogue of his Kalendar, the 
Spanish eclogues of Garcilaso de la Vega, and such 
Italian pastorals as Tusso’s Aminta and Guarini’s 
Pastor Fido, Sir Philip Sydney’s Arcadia, accord- 
ing to Prof. Morley, «has literary interest as the 
first important example of the union of pastoral 
with heroic romance.” Lodge imitated or repeated 
this combination ; but in the pastoral portions of his 
novel he retained to some extent the artificialit 
of the conventicnal pastoral, and made his Frenc 
shepherds quote Latin. Shakspere retained the com- 
bination, but abandoned the conventional style ; .and 
his shepherd characters give utterance to no ideas or 
language absolutely impossible to their class. Re- 
ferring to the probable date of composition as 1599 
or 1600, the lecturer drew attention to the transi- 
tional character of the play. The date stood 
between two great centuries, and marked not only 





the middle of the period of Shakspere’s authorship, 
but the 35th year of his age, when he had attained 
what Dante called “‘the summit of the arc of life.” 
The predominant tone of the play was decidedly joy- 
ous and even merry ; but the bitterness of the song, 
‘* Blow, blow, thou winter wind,” and the melan- 
choly of Jaques seemed, if they were nothing more, 
to be at least premonitions of the darker periods of 
“Hamlet” and ‘‘ Measure for Measure.’ In the 
lecturer’s opinion, this play was also an interesting 
connecting link between those medieval romances 
to which he had referred and the modern novel; 
and he proposed now to consider Shakspere as story- 
teller rather than as dramatist. He noticied that 
Mr. Hall Caine had recently confided to the Urban 
Club the opinion that the great magical power and 
the superiority of Shakspere’s plays was due to his 
ession of the novelistic instinct as distinguished 
rom the dramatic, and that, had he lived to-day, 
he would have used the novel as a vehicle of ex- 
pressing his great thoughts. The lecturer declined, 
at present, to endorse this opinion, which, coming, 
as it did, from a novelist, reminded him of the 
old spelling-book story, “There’s nothing like 
leather.” Still, he was himself profoundly im- 
pressed with Shakspere’s power as a story-teller ; 
and whenever he re-read one of the plays he 
always found himself intensely interested in the 
story, almost as much so as if he were reading it 
for the first time. The lecturer then proceeded to 
discuss the story with reference to its immediate 
source or sources. It was generally admitted that 
Lodge obtained the hint for his story of the old 
knight and his three sons from the ‘‘ Coke’s Tale of 
Gamelyn,” a metrical tale or ballad, formerly attri- 
buted to Chaucer, and certainly belonging to his 
period. This ballad was a simple, savage story, 
evidently one of the Robin Hood cycle, and its 
spirit might be summed up in a line from Tenny- 
son’s “ Foresters’’: ‘* We dealt in the wild justice 
of the woods.’ Most critics thought Shakspere 
owed nothing to this story, and had probably naver 
seen it, because it was not printed when he wrote 
his play. An English ballad, however, that was 
accessible to Lodge was probably also accessible to 
Shakspere; and his play contained some indica- 
tions that he had consulted the old ballad, and con- 
formed to it in a few slight particulars where Lodge 
had departed from it. But in the main Shaks- 
pere adhered to Lodge’s novel, and followed the 
story so closely that, except for the important new 
characters added by Shakspere, the play might be 
regarded as a dramatised version of the novel. The 
points of resemblance need not be dwelt upon, as 
they were obvious enough ; but there were several 
points of difference which, comparatively unimportant 
in themselves when considered separately, neverthe- 
less when taken together were found to possess a 
cumulative force of considerable magnitude, and to 
these he would now call the attention of the meeting. 
He did not offer this part as entirely new work, for 
it was commenced some years by Mr. Stone for 
the New Shakspere Society, but the present lecturer 
had carried it much further. The changes made by 
Shakspere were classified as variations (1) in names, 
time, and place, (2) in plot, as regards several details, 
(3) in characters, (4) in diction and style. This 
comparison comprised the greater portion of the 
paper, and the result was shown to be that, 
even where Lodge and Shakspere used the same 
material, the eetitentiens introduced by the latter 
produced an effect of greater moderation, humanity, 
robability, truth to nature, and ideal grace and 
uty. Shakspere’s principal new characters, 
Jacques and Touchstone, were then briefly referred 
to, as affording a pleasing relief to the romantic- 
pastoral portion by contrast with the lovers and 
with each other. The play was said to teach two 
great lessons—(1), courageous and cheerful self- 
adaptation to environment; (2), Love, in its highest 
and most inclusive sense, is the conqueror and the 
reconciler.—The discussion after the reading of the 
paper was both interesting and lively. Some of the 
speakers thought that the comparison between 
Lodge and Shakspere was a waste of time, and 
others thought that the writer's parody theories 
were too fanciful, and savoured too much of German 
criticism. — 
Anato-Russtan Literary Society, Impertan 
InstituTE.—( Tuesday, May 14.) . 
E. A, Cazatet, Esq., president, in the chair.—Mr. 
Alexander Kinloch, hon. secretary, gave a lecture on 
“The Russian Linguage.” In h's introductory 





remarks, he stated that the study of Russian had, 
until the last few years, been very discouraging, in 
consequence of the cumbersome and involved 
methods adopted by grammarians ; but at the present 
day there were commendable Russian Grammars 
and Conversation Manuals published in England. 
No excuse now existed for us to ignore the import- 
ance of a language spoken by more than ono hun- 
dred million people inhabiting one-seventh of the 
world’s area. The lecturer divided his paper into 
two heads. The alphabet was compiled by Cyril 
and Methodius in the ninth century. The foun- 
dation was the Groek alphabet, but they also intro- 
duced characters from Hebrew, Armenian, and 
Coptic. The alphabet took the name of Kirilitza 
from its chief compiler, and remained in use until the 
eighteenth century, when the letters were altered by 
Peter the Great to their present form, though 
church books are still printed in Kirilitz,. Tho 
first schools were established by Prince Vladimir 
at Kiev. The first attempt at literature was 
made by the priesthood in imitation of the florid 
Byzantine style. Llarion, the Metropolitan of Kiev 
(1051), and Luke Gidiata, bishop of Novgorod 
(1036), wrote sermons. Nestor, the chronicler, 
also appears about this period. The progress of 
education advanced in Russia with the spread of 
Christianity, and all writings to the middle of 
the twelfth century were ecclesiastical. Tho 
first sample of secular writing appeared in the 
middle of the twelfth century: ‘‘The Book 
of Instruction,” by Vladimir Monomach, a 
reigning prince. ‘Then came the invasion by the 
Tartars, which almost extinguished tho flickering life 
of an awakened education. Kiev was abandoned and 
lost its former importance. The historical life of 
Russia was thenceforth concentrated in Moscow. 
It is only in the seventeenth century that attempts 
are made to produce original narratives from subjects 
of genuine Russian life ; and the youthful Tsar, [van 
the Terrible, presides at an ecclesiastical commission 
to enact rules and precepts for the social life of the 
people. The most important of these enactments 
was the ‘‘ Book of the Hundred Chapters,”’ to regulate 
the service of the Church, and the establishment of 
what may be called national schools. After exposing 
the fallacious intricacies of some of the systems for 
teaching the language and contrasting them with 
comparatively simple and entertaining methods, the 
lecturer illustrated the graphic force and musical 
intonation of the language, which, under proper 
guidance, he said, lends itself pleasantly to a 
student with a correct ear and a concentrated mind. 
Nothing is more striking than the grace, beauty, and 
naiveté of the Russian popular songs ; and to enable 
the audience to judge for themselves, a Russian 
lady gave representative songs: “The Red Sara- 
han,” by Varlamoff; “ Ah, vi Sainy miee Sainy,”’ 
. Vilboa; “ Pessnia Yamshtika,’’ by Lazarev. The 
Russians have a great future, and are every year 
pushing to the front. They are destined some day 
to divide with us the main portion of Asia, and our 
frontiers will one day become contiguous. In order 
to interpret properly the Eastern question, we must 
know the Russian mind, the Russian language and 
literature. To the statesman and soldier this 
knowledge is a necessity.—The president, Mr. 
Brayley Hodgetts, and Mr. Wilson made some 
comments, and the thanks of the meeting were 
conveyed to the lecturer. 





FINE ART. 
DISCOVERIES AT KOPTOS. 


BELIEVING that the dynastic Egyptians had 
entered the Nile valle by the Koser-Koptos 
road, I applied to M. de Morgan for permission 
to excavate at Koptos, in hopes of finding some 
trace of the immigrating race. That permission 
was readily granted, and I cannot thank M. de 
Morgan too much for the manner in which he 
has facilitated my work in every way possible. 
In eleven weeks I completely turned over 
every yard of the temple site of Koptos, and 
learned far more of the earliest Egyptians than 
all that was known before. The prehistoric 
results are unique ; and the historical remains 
include the works or names of thirty-five kings, 
the most continuous series known on any site, 
extending from the IVth Dynasty to the third 
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sentury, A.D. The following are the principal 
results in chronological order :— 

Prehistoric —Portions of three limestone statues 
of the local god Min (or Khem), about 13 ft. 
high when complete. These each have a girdle 
of thongs, like the Ababdeh girdle of the present 
day ; but with a decorated flap hanging down 
the right side. The figures on the flap are 
roughly outlined by hammer-work, with much 
spirit, but as simply and naively as on the bone 
eave carvings of Europe, which they much 
resemble. The statues themselves are merely 
shaped monoliths, with half developed arms, 
legs grooved out like a Greek “island figure,” 
and a heal with gross eara, whiskers, and no 
face ; the features were probably supplied by an 
attached wooden mask. The whole affair is quite 
barbaric, and far more akin to the stone age of 
Europe than to anything known in Egypt. 
These figures were found buried, like many other 
sculptures, beneath the foundations of the 
Ptolemaic temple. There is no age of Egyptian 
. work known, from that period back to the 
I1Vth Dynasty, when any carving in the least 
like this was executed. These figures show a 
gradation in skill and age, indicating that they 
were successive ; and hence their use covered a 
long period, and they cannot have been the 
product of any brief wave of barbarism. More- 
over in two points—the indication of the origin 
of the hieroglyph of Min, and the attitude 
differing from all known statues of Min—these 
works show that they belong to an age which 
was already past in historical times. The 
carvings on them represent the fetish pole of 
Min, decorated with a feather and a garland, and 
hung round with sawfish and pteroceras sheils. 
Such a derwish pole is akin to what is now seen 
in the Rel Sea region. And the figures of 
animals—the ostrich, elephant, sawfish, and 
shells—all point to the immigrants having 
arrived there from the south of the Red See. 
A closer agreement with what was expected 
could hardly have been devised. 

I—I[[rd Dynasty. Pieces of pottery statues 
and relief work were found in the earliest part of 
the temple. These are of careful finish, and were 
presumably the best products of their age, being 
offered in the temple. Details of these show 
them to be earlier than any of the historical stone 
statuary ; and such modelling in pottery explains 
the rise of Egyptian art, without its leaving an 

ermapent trace before its bloom in the [Vt 
Jynasty. A period of pottery also explains all 
the peculiar conventions of the stone sculpture. 
IVth Dynasty. Part of a large alabaster vase 
of Khufu was found in the town, doubtless from 
temple furniture. VIth Dynasty. Part of an 
inscription of Pepy I., and two slabs with figures 
of Pepy Il. XIth Dynasty. A large quantity of 
sculptures of the temple of Antef V. (Ra-nub- 
kheperu) were found, laid face down for a later 
pavement. They indicate a brick temple faced 
with stone. There is nota single piece of temple 
sculpiure of this dynasty in Europe. A long 
decree of Antef V. was found, deposing the prince 
of Koptos for treason, and elevating a new 
princely family. XIIth Dynasty. Portions of 
very delicate relief sculptures of Amenemhat I., 
and sunk relief sculptures of Usertesen I. ; also 
the greater part of the temple door jamb of 
Usertesen I. with very fine sculpture; also 
a door jamb in red granite. Not a single 
slab of temple sculpture of this age was hitherto 
known. Of Amenemhat III. there is a colossal 
vulture, weighing about a ton, but headless. 
XIIIth Dynasty. Of Sebekhotep V., I brought 
part of a stele, naming a new queen and two 
new princesses. Scarabs of Mer-neter-ra and of 
Apepa, were obtained from diggers in the town. 
XVIilth Dynasty. Of the king Rahotep, only 
known by a few ecarabs and a posthumous tale, 
we found portions of a large stele, showing that 
he restored the temple. XVIIIth Dynasty. 
Tahutmes III. entirely rebuilt the temple. His 
foundation deposits I cleared out carefully : in 








one pit were about 200 vases, thirteen alabaster 
vases inscribed, many bronze tools inscribed, and 
corn grinders, beside beads, scarabs, &c. Man 
blocks of his temple sculpture were found, 
and most of his foundations remain. XIXth 
Dynasty. Sety I., appears on a small sphinx. 
Of Ramessu II., there is a fine life-size group of 
the king seated between Isis and Nebhat, 
carved in red granite, and in fair condition. 
It belongs to the earlier part of his reign, 
and is of good work. The weight is about 
three tons. Part of a long stele recounting 
the offerings made to Ramessu from all lands is 
of interest. Other steles of this age were found. 
Menenptah’s name also appears in the temple. 
XXth Dynasty. A large granite stele of the 
twenty-ninth year of Ramessu III.; and the 
scene of a limestone stele of Isit, daughter of 
Ramessu VI., and of an unknown queen, Nub- 
khesdeb. XXIInd Dynasty. A pillar of Usorkon 
I. (?). XXVIth Dynasty. Sculpture of Psamtik 
{I., and the lower part of a small chapel of 
Aahmes II. XXXth Dynasty. Part of small 
obelisk of Nekhthorheb. 

Ptolemaic. A wall of Ptolemy Soter; a 
long inscription of an official under Phila- 
delphor, who rebuilt the temple — 110 cubits 
long and 40 wide, agreeing with the 
foundations now found. Part of a statue of 
Euergetes. Sculptures of Ptolemy IX. and XIII. 

Roman. Temple sculpture of Augustus, Ti- 
berius, Claudius, and Nero. Greek inscriptions 
of Galba, Domitian, Caracalla, Elagabalus, and 
Quietus. Some of the Greek inscriptions are of 
interest, especially one found just before I 
arrived, giving the customs tariff on persons and 
goods from the Red Sea, under Domitian. 

Of uncertain but early date we found flint 
flakes and pieces of knives scattered on every 
square yard of the primitive soil that we 
uncovered. The first settlement was on a 
rise of yellow clay, washed out of the Ham- 
mamat valley, and deposited as a fan in the 
Nile valley. Large quantities of pottery of the 
early settlement, and wells, were also found. 

{t is remarkable, in one spot, and in so short 
an excavation, to have found such an extensive 
historical series; the barbaric statues, and 
the rise of modelling in pottery, have opened an 
entirely newchapter of Egyptian history, and given 
us agreater advance than anything since Mariette’s 
uncovering of the art of the old kiagdom. 

I have been much assisted by a new student, 
Mr. Quibell, who is now we, the packing 
and transport of the collection ; his last letter 
says that the 150th ge is done, and more 

et await him. M.de Morgan most kindly re- 
ieved me of the transport of the heavy statues, 
&c., as they were going to the Ghizeh Museum. 

I hope to have an exhibition of the sculptures 
and objects which come to England, during the 
four weeks of daly, at University College, Gower- 
street; aud I shall illustrate the finds by photo- 
graphs at a lecture there on the 26th of this 
month, which will be open to the public 
(Saturday, 2 P=). 

I may add that I purchased, in Cairo, the 
longest Greek papyrus known ; it is in several 
hands, but all the forty-four feet of it refer to 
the subjects of the administration of the royal oil 
estates under Ptolemy III. Though broken, it 
will give much light on the administrative de- 
tails, in the recital of decrees, by-laws, and fines, 
and the area of the estates in each nome. The 
Craven scholar, Mr. Grenfell, who was with me 
for some time studying excavation, will edit this 
papyrus on his return to England. 

W. M. Furpers Petrie. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Tuk following exhibitions will open next week : 
that entitled ‘‘ Fair Women,” at the Grafton 
Galleries; two religious pictures—‘‘ Peace, be 
still,’ by Herr D. A. Wehrschmidt; and 
“Passing to Eternity,” by Mr. A. E. Emslie— 











at the Fine Art Society’s, in New Bond-street ; 
and a portrait-picture of ‘‘ Royal Ascot,” 
painted > Mr. J. Vincent Gibson, at McLean’s 
Gallery, in the Haymarket. 

AN exhibition of the drawings by Mr. A. D. 
M‘Cormick, to illustrate Mr. Conway’s book 
on Climbing in the Himalayas, will be «pn at 
Clifford’s Inn Hall during the whole of rext 


week. 


Mr. THEODORE STANTON will contribute a 
paper on M. Tissot’s illustrations of the Gospels 
to the June Century, which will be illustrated 
with reproductions of the pictures ; Mr. Timothy 
Cole will continue his illustrated articles on the 
old Dutch masters, with Adrian Van Ostade 
for his subject. 

A NEw edition of A Manual of Decorative 
Composition for designers, decorators, archi- 
tects, and industrial artists, by Henri Mayeux, 
architect to the French Government, revised by 
Mr. Walter Millard, will be issued by Messrs. 
J. S. Virtue & Co. in a few days. 


Ar an extra meeting of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society, to be held on Monday next, 
Mr. J. Theodore Bent will present a prelimiuary 
report on his archaeological expedition to the 
Hadramaut, Southern Arabia, some of the 
spoils of which were exhibited at the recent 
conversazione of the Royal Society. 


Pror. W. M. FiLInpERS PETRIE will begin 
next Thursday a course of three lectures, at the 
Royal Institution, on “‘ Egyptian Decorative 
Art.” 

On Tuesday next, Mr. Selwyn Image will 
read a paper before the Society of Arts, on 
‘* Decorative Art in connexion with Elementary 
Education.” 

Miss Krnastey will deliver a course of six 
lectures on ‘‘ French Pictures and Painters of 
the Nineteenth Century,” at the Queen’s Hall, 
Langham-place, on Fridays at 5 p.m., begin- 
ning on May 25. The lectures will be illus- 
trated with valuable paintings and drawings, 
which have been specially lent from private 
collections. 

Dvurinc Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday 
of next week, Messrs. Sotheby will be engaged 
in selling an exceptionally fine collection of 
Greek coins, belonging to Mr. Robert Corfrae, 
of Edinburgh, which has been formed by 
judicious purchases at important sales, both in 
this country and on the continent, during the 
last thirty-five years. The catalogue has been 
most carefully compiled, and is rendered per- 
manently valuable & a series of eleven collo- 
type plates. 








THE STAGE. 


Ir certainly can no longer be written of us 
Englishmen, in the phrase of André Chénier, 
that we are admirers of ourselves alone and 
ridiculous detractors of other men’s genius. 
The London stage, at this season, is absolutely 
full of foreign importations. At Daly’s Theatre, 
to Miss Ada Rehan there has succeeded 
Eleonora Duse. At not less than three of the 
lighter playhouses, ‘‘la Loie Fuller with 
her orchid and pansy dance, and the coloured 
iluminations which made them ‘sit up” very 
straight, we believe, even at the Folies Bergeres 
—appears every evening. At the Empire, 
Yvette Guilbert, of whom some farther account 
may be offered anon, sings the songs of the 
Chat Noir, and others of what, in the language of 
The Earthly Paradise, may be described as “‘ out- 
land” type. And, tocrownall, Sir Augustus Harris 
has brought over, to the Princess’s Theatre, 
an extraordinary ‘‘ mimodrame,” of which Mr. 
Wedmore sent us an account last year when 
he happened to see it at a remote and little- 
known theatre in one of the suburbs of Paris. 
“Jean Mayeux,” in which, as in all pieces of 
this description, from ‘‘L’Enfant Prodigue 
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downwards, the music counts for much, and 
supplies in some measure, by its pee 


the absence of dialogue, has nothing of the 
fairylike or fantastic character of its most dis- 
tinguished predecessor. It is, as we are told, 
simply realistic, or, at most, a mixture of 
realism and melodrama. The first act, with 
the ‘‘ bal des Gigolettes””—‘‘ Gigolette” is not 
a dictionary word, but it is none the less 
intelligible—is the best of the three. The 
second act is telling, though melodramatic, and 
the third is comparatively commonplace, and, 
tosay, truth, a little wearisome. But no doubt 
those are right who advise the would-be 
students of French life—of the life of the 
‘residuum ”’ or ‘ submerged tenth” especially 
—to miss on no account the opportunity of a 
singular experience. 

Even melodrama, it would now appear, 
must be taken from the French if it is to be 
lastingly successful. We do not forget ‘‘ The 
Silver King,”’ which is altogether English, and 
bas certainly never been a failure; but what 
recent melodrama has approached the triumph 
of the old “‘ Deux Orphelines” ? Mr. Oxen- 
ford’s adaptation, or translation it may be 
called, is now again presented in London, the 
Adelphi Theatre being, under the Gatti 
management, the scene of the exploit. The 
revival has been received with signal favour ; 
and it is but just to declare that never have the 
principal or the most sympathetic characters 
been presented, as a group, so effectively. Mr. 
Rignold and Mr. Cartwright are ‘past 
masters” in the craft which at the Adelphi it is 
theirs to practise. Miss Marion Terry lends 
such lights and shades to the performance of 
the more pathetically placed of the two heroines, 
as have never before been utilised in the render- 
ing of this agreeable yet melodramatic character. 
Miss Marion Terry’s art is indeed astonishing, 
and from all but the closest observers it 
is successfully concealed—nothing but nature 
is apparent. Ata time in her career when too 
many an actress—sure of the public favour— 
rests satisfied with old laurels, this skilled and 
sympathetic artist puts her utmost endeavour 
into each fresh impersonation. While Miss 
Marion Terry is at the Adelphi, a visit to that 
theatre can hardly be the occasion for a mis- 
spent evening. Again, the character of the 
second orphan has the fullest justice done to 
her by a young actress, Miss Ellis Jeffreys, 
heretofore chiefly recognised as a very smart 
actress of comedy at the Criterion. Miss Ellis 
Jeffreys has made a remarkable hit in a line 
mg one must suppose is practically new to 

er. 


MUSIC. 

OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 
G. Puccryt's “‘ Manon Lescaut” was produced 
on Monday, the opening night of the season. 
Everything new in the shape of opera now 
comes from Italy — Mascagni, Leoncavallo, 
Puccini, and, one must also say, Verdi. It has 
been proved over and over again that an opera 
to be successful must have a good libretto : the 
manities of the story of the ‘‘ Magic Flute,” 
and the obscurities of that of ‘‘ Euryanthe,” 
have stood in the way of some of the finest 
music ever written by Mozart and Weber. 
Puccini’s libretto may not be altogether satis- 
factory, but it is clear and strong. Everyone is 
supposed to be acquainted with the pathetic 
story of Manon; but one need not have read a 
line of the quaint old French novel to under- 
stand that, in the first act, the passion of youth 
triumphs over the purse of old age ; that, in the 
second, Manon has become fickle; that after- 
wards she repents, but that the very excess of love 
leads her to dishonesty and degradation, and, 

y, toa miserable death. It seems a pity 
that the opera should be long: not, perhaps, 








as compared with Meyerbeer or Wagner, but 
long by the side of ob works as “ Cavalleria " 
or ‘* Pagliacci.”” It seems scarcely worth while 
to have lengthened ‘‘Manon” by the death 
scene in America of the last act. The act itself 
contains some of the composer's best dramatic 
music ; but after the sombre yet exciting scene 
at Havre, it comes as an anti-climax. If only 
the last two acts could have been compressed 
into one! The character of the music is similar 
to that of the libretto ; there is a certain crude- 
ness and patchiness about it, but itis full of life 
and strength. The composer has really some- 
thing to say, and has said it to very great, 
though not to the best, advantage. At present 
he is too strongly influenced by Wagner and 
by others to display his full individuality. 
The influence of Wenner is specially marked, 
not so much in the use of representative themes, 
as in phrases and melodies which recall ‘ Die 
Meistersinger,” ‘‘ Tristan,” and ‘‘ Siegfried ”’: 
as, for example, the music in the first act when 
Manon descends from the coach, or the opening 
of the ‘‘ Intermezzo.” All this is quite natural : 
any attempt to disguise or evade it would be 
absurd. In some of the love strains there is, 
perhaps, more stretto than strength, and, at 
times, the full tone of the orchestra conceals 
weak points in the music. But against any 
shortcomings we get ample indemnification. 
There is undoubted individuality in Puccini's 
music, and he has instinctive dramatic power: 
the latter is evident from his striking effects of 
contrast—in his stage effects, his music, his 
very pauses, and, notably, in his orchestration. 
Of the four acts, the second and fourth 
appear to us the strongest. The brightness and 
piquancy of the opening scene of the second 
act are irresistible, while the love duet between 
Manon and Des Grieux is a masterpiece of con- 
centration and gradation : the fine, broad phrase 
at the close, afterwards heard with imposing 
effect at the end of the third act, and with 
tender expression in the fourth, ought alone 
to ensure the success of the work. The music 
of the last act is admirable: it is appro- 
priate to the situation, and produces its effect 
in a quiet unostentatious manner. Of course, 
in a modern opera an ‘‘Intermezzo” is in- 
dispensable. Puccini, however, gives to his a 
distinct dramatic meaning: the coda, with 
its orchestration, is original and impressive. 
Signorina Olga Olghina impersonated the hero- 
ine with considerable success : she has a pleasing 
flexible voice. Signor W. Beduschi as Des 
Grieux acquitted himself remarkably well: his 
voice is of incisive quality, and he sings with 
taste and judgment. Signor A. Pini-Corsi was 
effective as Lescaut, and Signor V. Arimondi 
was good in the small part of Geronte. Signor 
Armando Seppilli conducted with marked in- 
telligence and vigour. 

On Tuesday evening Gounod’s ‘ Faust’ was 
given, with Mile. Simonnet as the Marguerite. 
She sang and acted wel], but her reading of 
the part was a little too dreamy: she made 
one think of her Angélique in ‘‘Le Reve.” 
M. Albers sang the part of Valentine for the 
first time: his voice, of good sympathetic 
quality, seemed, however, somewhat veiled. The 
Mephistopheles of M. Plancon, is very good, 
but, at moments, a little overdone; but there is 
no fault to find with him in this respect at the 
close of the third act. J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


On Saturday afternoon, May 12, Master Josef 
Hofmann gave the second of three pianoforte 
recitals at St. James’s Hall. It was in 1887, 
when he was only ten years of age, that he 
made his appearance at the Princes’ Hall, and 
by his wonderful playing attracted much 
attention. Since then he has studied with 
Rubinstein, and his technique is now pro- 





digious: it may be doubted whether Rubin- 
stein at seventeen was more wonderful. The 
programme commenced with Handel's Suite 
in D minor, which was rendered with much 
spirit, though, perhaps, not altogether @ la 
andel. Hofmann then played, in a brilliant 
manner, some exceedingly clever and difficult 
variations of his own compositions. His 
reading of Chopin’s C Minor Nocturne was, on 
the whole, good: when he is twice seventeen 
he will probably play it twice as well. He 
also performed Chopin’s B minor Sonata: the 
Scherzo was given with the utmost delicacy, 
and the Finale with great vigour. His render- 
ing of Liszt’s charming Waldesrauschen was 
excellent, and in some pieces by Rubinstein he 
showed his wonderful command of the key- 
board. He has announced a very ambitious 
programme for his last recital to-day. 

Miss Maud MacCarthy, aged ten years, made 
her first appearance as violinist at the Princes’ 
Hall on Tuesday afternoon. She was heard in 
Bach’s Sonata for violin and clavier; and her 
reading was pure, intelligent, and artistic. 
She afterwards played De Beriot’s showy 
*““Scéne de Ballet,” with great taste and 
wonderful vigour. And as a last piece she 
gave Swendsens’s ‘‘ Romance,” which she 
rendered in a beautifully calm and expres- 
sive manner. Great allowance must be 
made for the young artist, who as yet 
does not perform on a full-sized instrument}; 
but her reading of Bach shows that she 
understands what she plays, and, what is still 
more important, feels it. The total absence of 
trickiness or show in her playing is most 
marked: she seems as if she were, for the time, 
completely under the spell of the musig, She 
gives undeniable promise of becoming @ great 
artist, but we have our doubts as to whether 
she would be a successful wonder-child; for 
that she is too simple. She has not been 
forced in any way, and she is no less delightful 
as a child than she is fascinating as a 
player. Her mother, Mrs. MacCarthy, deserves 
praise for her selection of songs; we 
will take another and a more favourable 
opportunity of judging her as a vocalist. Mrs. 
Hirschfeld played short pianoforte solos, and 
Miss Mary Carmichael accompanied with her 
usual care and intelligence. 

Miss Agnes Bartlett gave a very interesting 
concert at the small Queen’s Hall on Wednesday 
evening. The programme commenced with a 

ianoforte Trio in G@ minor (Op. 30), 
le M. René Lenormand, a composition of 
considerable merit. The first movement 
has pleasing subject-matter, and the workman- 
ship is clever and clear. The pensive slow 
movement is exceedingly attractive, and so 
also the bright Scherzo with its two well 
contrasting Trios. The Finale is not on the 
same high level. It was well performed by 
Miss Bartlett and MM. Wessely and Gallrein. 
M. Wessely played a pleasing Adagio by M. 
Lenormand, accompanied by the composer. 
Miss Bartlett rendered in her best manner some 
highly ingenious and effective variations by 
Tschaikowsky. Miss Louise Philipps was tho 
vocalist. 

The concert given at the Queen’s Hall, on 
Thursday afternoon, to commemorate the 
seventieth anniversary of the establishment 
of the Royal Academy of Music, attracted a 
large audience. The programme contained 
works by composers who were, or had been, 
connected with that institution; and all the 
performers were students, past or present. The 
selection of music and executants, a difficult 
matter, was well managed ; to render justice to 
all was manifestly impossible. The occasion 
was of general musical interest, but *}» cially 
so to those who wished to follow the rise of 
the Royal Academy of Music, and its present 
progress under Dr. A. C. Mackenzie. 
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